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TO PREVENT SICKNESS’ 


better than to cure it. The common drinking cup is one of tite” 
weatest breeders of disease. Yet the house fly, the mosquito, and 
P oper sewerage and sanitation are just as great. Your pupils 
puld be taught their dangers and how to avoid such common 
eases as typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet fever, tuberculosis, etc. In 
is way they will be taught how 


& REDUCE THE DEATH RATE. 


the children of to-day are properly taught, the next generation 
"will have less sickness and fewer deaths. The study of practical 
| physiology renders real and practical service in this direction. To 
de well and strong, to get the most. out of life, 


HAVE YOUR PUPILS USE 
DAVISON’S HEALTH SERIES. 


. hese books are the greatest possible factor in this desirable edu- 
tational step. They emphasize the vital importance of good health, 
and show boys and girls how to guard their own health and that of 
ae community. 





KMERICAN Book COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


The Republican campaign has been 
partly oreanized by the selection oi 
Charies D. Hilles, President Taft's 
secretary, as chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and James 
B. Reynolds of Massachusetts as 
secretary. Mr. Hilles takes the new 
position with reluctance, but the aa- 
mirable work which he did in_ the 
pre-convention campaign qualifies 
him for it. Governor Wilson has in- 
dicated his belief that the tariff will 
be the most important issue of the 
campaign, and he expects to have a 
good deal to say about it and its rela- 
tion to the ‘cost of living in his 
speeches during the campaign. A 
eall has been issued for a national 
convention of the Roosevelt party,— 
which will probably be called the 
National Progressive party,—to be 
held at Chicago August- 5. Sixty- 
three signatures, representing forty 
states, were appended to the call. 
Maine, which holds its state election 
September 3, was not represented 
among the signers; and a sort of 
gentlemen’s agreement has _ been 
reached in that state, by which the 
Taft and Roosevelt factions are to 
bury their differences until after the 
state election, with a view to a con- 
certed effort to oust the Democrats 
who are now in control. Four of the 
seven governors who signed the in- 
vitation to Mr. Roosevelt to become 
a candidate,—Glasscock, Hadley, 
Bass, and Stubbs,—failed to sign the 
call for the convention. 


THE BUBONIC PLAGUE MEN- 
ACE. 


An outbreak of the bubonic plague 
in Porto Rico has naturally aroused 
apprehension in Atlantic ports and 
has set the health officers of the fed- 
éral and local governments to taking 
the usual precautions. Up to July 11 
there had been thirty-four cases of 
the plague if Porto Rico and twenty- 
two deaths. Rats are the chief 
agents in conveying the germs of this 
dreaded malady, and the first steps 
taken in the Atlantic seaports look to 
the wholesale killing of the rodents 
on the wharves and in newly-arrived 
vessels. Science knows better how 
to deal with such menaces to the pub- 
lic health than formerly, but the ter- 
rible nature of this malady and the 
rapidity with which it spreads when 
once it has gained a footing make the 
utmost care necessary. 


THE ‘ARCHBALD 
MENT. 


The House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, by a unanimous vote, has 
présented to the House thirteen ar- 
ticles of impeachment against Judge 
Robert W. Archbald of the United 
States Court of Commerce. The 
thirteen articles relate to question- 
able business transactions and finan- 
cial relations with persons having or 
likely to have cases before him. The 
charges are serious, but, of course, 
they remain -to be proven through 
the usual processes on trial before 
the United States Senate. Without 
regard to the truth or falsity of the 
charges, the case is interesting as 
showing that it is not necessary to 
wait for anv new-fangled system of 
judicial “recall” to rid the bench of 
unwoerthy occupants. 


IMPEACH- 
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THREE REVOLUTIONARY 


MOVEMENTS. 


Revolutionary movements are in 
progress in three different countries. 
The race-rebellion in Cuba is practi- 
cally ended by the defeat of the 
negro rebel bands and the killing of 
their leader, although order is not 
quite restored. The rebellion in 
Mexico seems to be collapsing. At 
least, the insurgent troops have been 
defeated at Bachimba, and Ciibuahua 
City has been evacuated. But there 
is likely to be a good deal of guer- 
rilla fighting before the trouble is 
over. The Portuguese Royalists 
have made good their threats of 
crossing the border from Spain and 
attacking the government forces; and 
they have suffered severely in one or 
two battles. But although the Por- 
tuguese Republic is not very strong, 
it seems quite equal to dealing with 
these sporadic Royalist revolts. 


ANDREW AND MACVEAGH. 


Quite as much space as its impor- 
tance demands has been given in the 
public press to the correspondence 
apropos of the retirement of A. Platt 
Andrew from the office of. assistant 
secretary of the treasury. Mr. An- 
drew’s resignation was not voluntary. 
He had been repeatedly) requested to 
resign because of disobedience of 
orders; and, when he finally complied 
he made his letter of resignation the 
‘vehicle of charges of neglect, inat- 
tention, and disregard of his subor- 
dinates against the secretary. Inca- 
dentally, he mentioned by name cer- 
tain other treasury officials as sharing 
his feelings, some of whom have been 
prompt to disavow any such senti- 
ments. This unusual proceeding has 
not helped Mr. Andrew in the public 
judgment; but the incident, unpleas- 
ant as it is, is of the tempest-in-a-tea- 
pot-order. 


AN UNUSUAL REQUEST. 


A very unusual situation is created 
by the request of the British govern- 
ment that action be deferred on the 
pending bill relating to the operation 
of the Panama cana! until the British 
ambassador may present a note to 
the American government upon the 
question. The pending bill provides 
that the President may, in his dis- 
cretion, authorize free tolls or re- 
duced tolls for American ships using 
the canal. From the British point of 
view, this is in conflict with the pro- 
vision in the treaty of 1903 with 
Great Britain that “the canal shal] be 
free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and war of all nations observ- 
ing these rules on terms of entire 
equality.” The real question is 
whether this provision applies to all 
nations other than the United States, 
or all nations including the United 
States. It would be an extraordinary 
situation if the United States, after 
paying for the construction, mainte- 
nance, and defence of the canal were 
to have no more rights in it than any 
other nation. 


THE CROP REPORT. 


The July crop report estimates the 
total production of winter wheat at 
358,000,000 bushels as compared with 
430,656,000 bushels last year, and that 
of spring wheat at 271,000,000 bushels 
as compared with 190,682,000 bushels 
last year. The gain in spring wheat, 
therefore, considerably more than 
offsets the loss in winter wheat. In 
corn, the acreage planted is less than 
last -year; but the condition is so 
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much better as to point to a crop of 
2,811,000,000 bushels as against last 
years yield of 2,531,258,000 bushels. 
The condition of oats, barley, pota- 
toes, and hay is far above that of 
July last year, with a corresponding 
promise of increased crops. 
THE CAMORRA TRIAL. 


The trial of the Camorrist con- 
spirators at Viterbo, Italy, which 
has.been in progress nearly or quite 
two years, and has been attended by 
some of the most extraordinary inci- 
dents in the annals of criminal pro- 
ceedings, has ended at last, and that 
in a verdict of guilty against all of 
the accused. Nine of the prisoners 
were unanimously declared guilty of 
the murder of Cuocolo and his wife, 
and the others were convicted of be- 
longing to a criminal association. 
It is remarkable that the jury should 
have survived the prodigious straim 
of this exciting and protracted trial; 
and still more remarkable that ~ they 
should have had the courage, in view 
of the many threats made against 
them, to convict the leaders of one 
of the most unscrupulous, well-organ- 
ized, and desperate of Italian secret 
societies. 


ao 


Women’s Clubs and Public Schools 


The women’s clubs of the coun- 
try, especially as organized under 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, have many accomplishments 
along social, moral, educational, 
economic, and even political lines 
to their credit. But seldom have 
the women’s ‘clubs of the country 
been more influential than in their 
encouragement of public school ad- 
vance, according to Frederic J. 
Haskin, who is setting forth the 
achievements of women’s clubs in 
a series of newspaper articles. 
Nothing pertaining to child welfare 
has been deemed too trivial to merit 
child welfare attention. The 
women’s club work has before it 
five principal ends, according to Mr. 
Haskin: (1) Strong and well en- 
forced child labor and compulsory 
education laws in every state. 
(2) A sufficient number of well 
equipped and well cared for school- 
houses in every community. (3) A 
properly trained and properly paid 
teaching force. (4) Expert paid 
supervision of all school work. 





©) Training for the hand and 
moral instruction in aill publie 
schools. 


This inclusive campaign was be 
gun twenty years ago. 

In their crusade for cleaner, bet- 
ter equipped school buildings the 
clubwomen of the country have 
brought forward many novel meth- 
ods of work. Some clubs have 4 
committee which visits the schools 
regularly and reports upon the com 
ditions encountered. At least one 
club has found that a prize offered 
to the janitor having the greatest — 
number of favorable reports to his 
credit did much to secure the proper > 
cleaning of the schoolhouses in one 
city. feather duster is taboo ~ 
A progressive western club now ~ 
gives annual demonstrations im — 
schoolhouse cleaning, to which all 
of the public school janitors are in- 
vited. Some of the most prominent 
women of the city take part in this ~ > 
demonstration, which is intended — 


to show the janitors how the room ~~) 


should be cleaned and the dust ~ 
taken out of it dl noe 
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HONORARY DEGREES FOR EDUCATORS 
Bates—Professor Herbert BF. Cushman, Tuits, LL: D.; 
Superintendent Frank E.. Parlin, Cambridge, Mass., 

Pd. D. 

Colby—President Stratton D. Brooks, University of 
Oklahoma, LL. D.; George Walter Hinckley, Good Will 
Farm, A. M. 

Dartmouth—Principal A. E. Stearns, Andover, Litt. 
D.; Professor J. M. Willard, Pennsylvania State College, 
M. Sc.; Principal F. A. Vogt, Central high school, Buf- 
falo, A. M. 

Brown—Dean Thayer, Harvard Law school, LL. D.; 
Lewis E. Hicks, principal, Baptist College, Rangoon, 
Burma, LL. D.; Inazo Nitobe, president, Imperial Col- 
lege, Kyoto, Japan, LL. D.; Professor D. C. Munro, 
University of Wisconsin, xu. H. D.; Professor D. Cc. 
Munro, University of Nebraska, D. Sc.; William C. Hill, 
principal, Central high school, Springfield, Mass., A. M.; 
Professor Hussey, University of Michigan, D. Sc. 

Hamilton College—Dean Hodges, Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cambridge, Mass., LL. D.; President 
Noble, Dickinson College, LL. D. 

Harvard—President W. F. Slocum, Colorado College, 
LL. D.; President L. C. Lord, Eastern Illinois State 
Norma! school, M. A 

Trinity—A. A. Hamerschlag, director, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, LL. D.; C. C. Hyde, principal, Hart- 
ford (Conn.), Litt’ D:; Otis”"Grant’ Hammond; state’ 1i- 
brarian, New Hampshire, A. M. 

Tuits—Dean Hall, Washington University, St. Louis, 
L. H. D. 

Princeton—Professor George Herbert Palmer, Har- 
yard, L. H. D.; James Ford Rhodes, historian, LL. D. 

Wiltiams—A. Meiklejohn, president-elect, Amherst, 
LL. D.; Edgar Willey Ames, A. M. 

iversity of VermontProfessor Bliss Perry, Har- 

, Lt. D.; Dean Minnich, Ohio Normal College, 
LE: D.; Superintendent Henry O. Wheelers“Burlington, 
bit! D’; Professor Edward H. Williams,-Jry-—Lehigh 
University, D. Sc.; Dean Tinkham, College of Medicine, 
Paivergitg of Vermont, M/ Se. 

University of “Pittsburgh—Dean Williams, School of 
Journalism; Columbia, "Lo" Diy "President Nichols; 
Dartmouth, LL. D.; President Tyler, William and 
Mary, LL. D.; Charles D. Wolcott, secretary, Smith- 
Sonian Institute, LL. D.; Beulah Kennard, president, 
Pittsburgh Playground Association, M. A. 

) Wesleyan, Conn.—President Murlin, Boston Univer- 
ity, LL. D. 
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Colgate University--Associate Superintendent Edward 
B. Shallow, New York city, D. Sc 

Western Reserve University—United> States Commis- 
sioner of Education P. P. Claxton, LL. D. 

University of Pennsylvania—President Swain, Swarth- 
more, LL. D.; Professor Duhring, University of Penn- 
Sylvania, LL. D.; President Hibben, Princeton, LL. D.; 
Professor Tyson, University of Pennsylvania, LL. D. 


Northwestern University—Dr. Henry Smith Carhart, 
D. Sc. 
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OF ART EDUCATION FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The recent appointment b« the state board of education 
of Massachusetts of James Frederick Honkins as director 
of art education for Massachusetts marks a very defi- 
nite advance in the policy of those responsible for the 
educational policies of the state, says a Writer in Art and 
Progress. To quote further from this appreciative edi- 
torial:— 

“The calling of Mr. Hopkins to this executive office 
opens up opportunities that are absolutely unrivaled in 
the country.. As director of art education for Massachu- 
setts he will, under thé’contmissioner Of education, rep- 
resent the state boardin all art interests that come di- 
rectly under its control. Making the Normal Art school 
his headquarters, he will, as its director, extend its influ- 
ence and with its faculty endeavor to make the school an 
even more definite power in the state. How natural this 
will be can be judged by the fact that 200 or more towns 
and cities of the state are already supervised or directed 
in their art teaching, by graduates of the Nermal Art 
school. * Through thé.direct control of the specialists at 
work in the nine other.mormal schools Director Hopkins 
will have.great influence .upon.those who.are.training for 
teaching in the elementary schools. By means of the 
state law that allows every town and city of more than 
10,000 inhabitants to maintain evening schools of indus- 
trial att for the working men, the department of art fe 
eation-may. be brought very closely in touch with indug- 
trial workers of the state. 

“The organizing of the Normal Aft $chdol for this ne 
work, the planning and superintending of the new ef 
complete “structure to-house this tong-establisted=school, 
the unification of effort in normal schools, together with 
raising of standards of work in high schools in order 
that the entrance requirements of the State Art schol 
may be met, all these present problems of great interegt 


to the practical educator and an opportunity rarely of 
fered.” 
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“WHAT THE GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA SAID.” | 
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wits you spend money on your schools, it 
invested to buy the best materials, no matter what t 
cost. In the matter of lead pencils, the DIXON’S AMERICA 


““The best money spent by any community is that spent fr 


‘—Gov. CHARLES B, AYCOCK: Speech at Waynee 


is money well 


pencil that stands the highest from an educational point 


GRAPHITES lead the world. When the teachers think of the 


View, they think DIXON évery time. 


Send 16c. in stamps for samples that will prove that the Governor was ri 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 
THE CONTINENTS AND THEIR PEOPLE 


By James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed, B.,8. B., Depart- 
ment of Geography, State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California, and Arthur Chamberlain, B. 8., A. M., 
formerly Professor of Education, Throop Polytechnic 
1 ~<a Pasadena, California. Each volume, Cloth, 

mo, 
VOLUME I. NORTH AMERICA 
xi+299 pages. 55 cents net. 
In this volume all the countries of North America are 
treated in detail, their physical, political, social, and indus- 
trial characteristics being des¢ribed. 


VOLUME Il. EUROPE 
x+258 pages. 55 cents net. 

In the twenty-one chapters of this book all the countries 
of Europe are carefully and fully treated. As in the preced- 
ing volume, the authors place much emphasis upon the re- 
lations between physical and human conditions in the vari- 
ous countries of the continent. 

Both books are fully equipped with maps and are most at- 
tractively illustrated. 


HOW TO LEARN ENGLISH 


By Anpa Prior, Henry Barnard School, Hartford, Conn., 
and Anna I. Ryan, High School, New Britain, Conn. 
Cloth. 12mo. vili+257 pages. 55 cents net. 

This book is unique in its plan, inasmuch as each lesson is 
an expression of an actual experience in the life of the pupil, 
the adult foreigner. The conversational method is used 
throughout. 


BEGINNINGS IN AGRICULTURE 


By A. R. Mann, Secretary to the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University. Cloth. 12mo. 
x+326 pages. 75 cents net. 

Based on the Report of the Committee of the National Edu- 
cational Association on Industrial Education in Schools for 
Rural Communities, this text treats the four sets of subjects 
recommended by that Committee: the affairs of agriculture, 
the soil, farming schemes and crops, and farm animals. 

“The book may be taught with ease by any teacher, and no 
pupil can study it without ever after being well informed.”— 
Foarnal of Education. 








The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 


TEACHERS FIND THAT THE 
NEW-WORLD SPELLERS 


‘‘Have a good method.” 
**Have a practical vocabulary.”’ 
‘‘Have nothing superfluous.” 


‘“‘Have homonyms taught in their relation- 
ships and not brought together to confuse 
the pupils.’’ 


‘*Teach correct habits of spelling.’’ 

‘Give new enthusiasm to the spelling class.” 
‘‘Give training in the use of the dictionary.’’ 
‘“‘Are well graded.’’ 


‘‘Are constructed upon correct pedagogical 
principles.”’ 


‘‘Appeal to the eye and the ear and stimulate 
the intelligence of the pupil.” 











World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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GESELL’S 








NORMAL CHILD AND PRIMARY EDUCATION 








A new book of inestimable yalue to teachers or to any who have the early training of the 
child at heart. There has been a conspicuous need of a comprehensive and non-technical 


manual for those who desire constructive suggestions on methods of teaching. 











“at the Same time provides an adequate insight into the background of biology and psychology 
which makes the stggestions well worth while. 


and the relation of primary school work ‘to that of the later years of school closes the discus- 
sion. “The book is fttlly Mlustrated with unique and significant pictures. 


Gesell’s Normal Child and Primary Education offers just such workable material and 


The book, after a short historical sketch of the sciences in their relation to child life, 
discussés thé genetic background with especial treatment of certain fundamental factors of 
child development. Then follows a pedagogical treatment of the primary school based on 
actual éxperience. Consideration of the health of the child’s body and the health of his mind 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H.—JULY 2—5 


Notable success. 

Exceedingly fine program. 

The eighty-first annual meeting! 

Every session was well attended. 

The program was very near being an all-star 
performance. 

Mornings, evenings, and nights were cool and 
delightful. 

There are several hotels every way attrac- 
tive at $1.50 a day. 

There was never a weak spot in a _ program 
or a slump in attendance. 

No department meeting was lacking in pro- 
gram, talent, or in audience. 

The Kearsarge Hotel has unrivaled attrac- 
tions as headquarters for a convention. r 

President Charles T. C. Whitcomb is entitled 
to the credit for the success of the meeting. 

The day’s excursion—Fourth of July— to the 
summit of Mt. Washington was one never to be 
forgotten. 

The kindergartners were a highly important 
feature of the meeting. ““Montessori’’ method and 
material were in evidence. 

President Frederick W. Hamilton of Tufts 
College appropriately magnified the possibilities 
of the small college. 

Professor H. E. Barton of Dartmouth made a 
spirited defence of the traditional hard-work phase 
of college life as it once was and as it should be. 

North Conway is a most charming vacation or 
holiday spot. It is unprecedented to have such 
an excursion as this, in the heart of the White 
Mountains, 142 miles from Boston, with a round- 
trip ticket of $3.75. 

Dean Sarah Louise Arnold of Simmons Col- 
lege restated effectively and delightfully her con- 
ception of the education needed for the solution 
of present problems of girls in social, industrial 
and home life. 

John G. Thompson, principal of the normal 
school of Fitchburg, gave account of ample dem- 
Onstrations of important ways and means of mak- 
ing the most of time and effort in elementary 
grades. . Abstract in this issue. 


President Kenyon L. Butterfield of the Mass- 
achusetts State Agricultural College, fresh from 
his famous legislative triumphs for .the .better 
Maintenance of his institution, outlined the pur- 
pose of such a college: in. view of its responsibili- 
ties, 


Dr. William H. Allen, director of Bureau of 


Municipal Research, New York, in his usual 
vivacious and courageous style, paid his respects 
to current tests for school efficiency. Ao» full 
abstract of his talk is in this issue. 

To have President David Starr Jordan at a 
meeting for four days, to hear him often, to have 
him as the centre feature of the socio-professional 
life of the hotel is as great an event as any educa- 
tional association can enjoy. 

Andrew W. Edson, assistant superintendent of 
New York city, who has had direction of the 
work of the public schools with exceptional chil- 
dren, gave a most helpful account of their great 
achievements and the way in which it was done. 
An abstract of the paper is in this issue. 

Out of New England talent on the program 
was beyond anything ever enjoyed by the A. I. I. 
in eighty previous years; David Starr Jordan of 
California, Calvin N. Kendall of New Jersey, 
Andrew W. Edson, Dr. William H. Allen, William 
McAndrew, Carl L. Byoir of New York, Dr. A. 
C. Monahan, Clarence D. Kingsley and Miss 
Marion Frances Grieve of Washington, D. C., and 
Miss Lillian Stone of Cincinnati. 


PLEA FOR SCHOLARSHIP. 


“Scholarship is necessary, but not sufficient,” 
was the terse way in which President Robert J. 
Aley of the University of Maine stated the case 
at the close of a vigorous plea for exact and ade- 
quate scholarship on the part of the teacher. His 
illustration was “sufficient.” To say that a num- 
ber must be even in order to be divisible by 4 
is to state a necessary condition. But it is not 
sufficient, since half of the even numbers are not 
divisible by 4. 


‘FOR EFFICIENCY. 

Hon. Calvin N. Kendall, commissioner of 
education for New Jersey, read one of the most 
vital, noble, progressive papers heard from any 
platform at any time. It was idealistic to the limit, 
and yet showed conclusively how it may easily be 
realistic. The paper entire will appear in an early 
issue of the Journal of Education. 


KINDERGARTNERS, 


A group of devoted kindergartners,” brilliantly 
led by Miss. Lucy Wheelock: of Boston; rallied 
around them ‘fully: one ‘hundred -who were. keenly 
interestedain their cause, . Lillian Stone... of . the 
Cincinnati» Kindergarten .training school, told in 
vivitt portraiture.the. story of . the pilgrimage of 
seventy American kindergartners to the shrines 
of Froebel and Pestalozzi last summer. °° Mrs. 
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Susan F. Hafriman, of Migs Wheelock’s school, 
also told of the Pilgrimage, placing emphasis upon 
Germany, and especially upon the out-of-door 
work over there. Miss Fannie A. Smith, of 
Bridgeport also told of what they learned, direct- 
ing her attention to handwork in their kinder- 
gartens and ours. An abstract of her address is 
in this issue: 
MONTESSORI. 

Carl L. Byoir, president of the “House of 
Childhood” of New York, exhibited the Mon- 
tessori material and described the working of the 
system. He had three exhibitions, each accom- 
panied with an address. The kindergartners 
were especially interested, although there was a 
universal desire to know of the work. 


EMPLOYER AND SCHOOL. 

Meyer Bloomfield, director of the Vocational 
Bureau, Boston, struck a keynote on vocational 
training that was in great need of being said, and 
from no other one could the saying of it mean so 
much. “It is as essential that the employer fit his 
job to the boy as that the school fit the boy to 
the job.” 

SEX AND EDUCATION. 

Dr. Evangeline W. Young of Boston said the 
cleanest, noblest scientific word on sex hygiene 
that we have seen or heard. We cannot imagine 
how such a word could have been better said than 
it was said by her. It is published entire in this 
issue. 

McANDREW. 


William McAndrew, Washington Irving High 
school, New York, is a great addition to a pro- 
gram. He has said more new things that are 
deeply vital and infinitely suggestive on a wider 
range of topics in the last ten years than has any 
other man. “The Lost Whereas” was a theme 
that lent itself nobly to his keen satire and in- 
tensive thought. 


PEACE. 

The dominant note of the four days was the 
use of the schools for the emphasis of peace 
among nations. Of course the great apostle of 
peace, President David Starr Jordan of Stanford 
University, was the central figure in that cause, 
as he was of the whole convention. For mastery 
of thought, for charm of expression, for com- 
pleteness of information, for skill in the staging 
of fact and philosophy, Dr. Jordan has no peer. 
He spoke several times, and always with increas- 
ing interest and force. Wilbur F. Gordy of Hart- 
ford, lifelong specialist in history teaching and 
writing, gave a clear account of the way instruc- 
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tion in American history may be made to teach 
peace. The most directly practical talk of the 
week, because of its freshness and definiteness, 
was that of Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot on a course 
of study in Good Will. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Wallace E. Mason, principal of the Keene, N, 
H., normal school, brought to the front the needs 
of the city school grades and of the rural schools, 
His speakers were Superintendent E. W. Butter- 
field, Dover, N. H.; Miss E. E. Thompson, super- 
intendent, Fort Fairfield, Maine; A. C. Mona- 
han, Washington, D. C., and O. A. Preston of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. | Superin- 
tendent Butterfield’s paper will appear in another 
issue. 

NORMAL SCHOOL PROGRESS. 

Wallace C. Boyden, principal Boston Normal 
school, president of the Normal School depart- 
ment, faced the new world, new work, and new 
mission of the normal schools heroically. Ernest 
L. Silver of the Plymouth, N. H., normal school 
took advance ground in all phases of progress, 
giving abundant, wholesome advice as to the 
responsibility of the normal schools for leader- 
ship in the new education. Josiah W. Taylor, 
assistant state superintendent in Maine, em- 
phasized the need of a preparatory course in the 
normal schools. Miss Louisa Pryor, Keene 
normal school, brought a wholesome message 
on household economics, and Lyman R. Allen, 
principal of Johnson, Vt., normal school, closed 
the work of the session in a spirited address. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

William Orr, deputy commissioner of 
education of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, magnified the secondary school in most ac- 
ceptable, progressive fashion. His own paper, on 
“First Year Science,’ set a pace which the others 
followed. Dr. Alice Howard Spaulding, head of 
the English department, Brookline high school, 
took a scholarly view of the drama in the high 
school. Miss Spaulding is eminently successful 
in her own work, and in her power to describe 
its results. The eminently successful and all-im- 
portant experiment in the Newton Technical high 
school was graphically described by Irving 
O. Palmer, the principal. Clarence D. Kingsley 
of the United States Bureau of Education, one of 
the most successful of the younger specialists in 
education, clearly outlined the most important 
problems in the articulation of high school and 
college, which was intelligently and interestingly 
discussed by John Pettibone, New Milford, Con- 
necticut. 





o 2 Oree 
The supreme object of education is to produce thinkers. And that is where we 


make our mistake. 


We train people to earn livings. Practical education is a good deal 


better than nothing. But, after all, the workers are only the followers and the servants. 
It is the thinker that moves the world. There are doctors and lawyers who are not 
thinkers. There are blacksmiths and cobblers who are thinkers. It is the thinker who 
is at the head of the human race. If your education produces someone who can do 
something instead of someone who is a thinker, it has missed the goal.— resident F. W. 


Hamilton. Tufts College. 
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THE CURRENT TESTS OF SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
Joint Director, New York Bareau of Municipal Researeh and Training School for Public Service 


Seven kinds of thinking have kept towns, 
publics, and educators from currently testing 
school efficiency. 

To introduce my application I venture seven 
illustrations of these seven kinds of thinking :— 

1. The Hose Man. Loss of life and property 
at the Parker building fire, New York city, led 
to an investigation of fire department mismanage- 
ment. When asked why he had not currently 
tested the fire hose the commissioner said: “Be- 
cause I was afraid it would break and we needed 
it in case of fire.” Do you recognize this attitude? 
Do you know superintendents who are “afraid it 
will break” if they test their methods of super- 
vision or their course of study? Do you know 
this mental attitude that shades off to the appli- 
cant for a position who insisted that while he was 
truthful he was not damn fool enough to say 
anything that would hurt his employer’s business? 
Think a minute of some of the over-age tables 
we have been reading lately and of the scores 
of superintendents who started out to learn the 
number of children who were too old for their 
grade by using a method which compared last 
year’s oldness with next year’s grades. 

2. The Target Man. This is the man who 
found marksmanship up-hill work until he shot 
at a blank wall, located his bullet, painted his 
target around it as the exact centre before invit- 
ing an audience to applaud? Do you recognize 
this dttitude? Do you know educators who never 
apply efficiency tests until they have time to paint 
the bull’s-eye around the bullet? If this attitude 
has not been more fatal to the educator it is due 
to that near monopoly which he has heretofore 
enjoyed similar to a doctor friend of mine out 
West who asked me one day what timothy hay 
was worth. I asked him why he was interested. 
He said because he had bought ten loads from 
Pat Nolan. When I said, “ Do you mean to say 
that you allowed Pat Nolan to fill up your barn 
with timothy without knowing the price,” my 
doctor friend replied, “I don’t care about his 
price, for I am doctoring his family and have not 
sent him his bill yet.” Would you be reminded 
of this attitude if you found among a superintend- 
ent’s recommendations one for “a thoroughly 
qualified statistician—one trained in the com- 
plicated art of manipulating school statistics.” 
3. The Statesman. This is the school man 
who fits the definition of statesman recently given 
by one of Life’s fathers to a Life boy: “A states- 
man, Freddie, is a man who finds out which way 
the crowd is going, then jumps in front and yells 
like blazes.” Do you know that man? Do you 
know any educators whose idea of efficiency tests 
is to do what the big men with the bigger salaries 
in the bigger jobs will approve? Following the 
crowd has led hundreds of cities to adopt a cur- 
Ticulum promulgated in New York, which, upon 
inquiry, is shown to be fitted neither to smaller 


cities nor to New York. Prominence, personal 
and professional connections, have had too great 
weight in determining status and efficiency tests 
among educators. By mere force of numbers 
the superintendent in large cities is given pre- 
dominance entirely disproportionate to his merit, 
and seems to be leading even when actually stand- 
ing still or walking backwards. 

Do you know educators whose only idea of 
currently testing that kind of leadership is to 
imitate? For example, a certain city superintend- 
ent of the large type clainied two years ago to 
have originated the study of normal age and re- 
tardation. Again last year, he said: “In 1904, 
when I first called the attention of the world to 
this over-age problem.” These statements were 
known by educators from one end of the country 
to the other to be a mis-statement of fact.. Many 
of them knew that the method employed mis- 
represented retardation and normal age. Did 
anybody point out this misrepresentation? In- 
stead, from one end of the country to the other 
we have been applauding a self-claimed, mis- 
claimed leadership, and have adopted a method 
of reporting normal age which is greatly inferior 
to a report which was made in a smaller city and 
printed broadcast in the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation’s report for 1900, five years before its 
initial discovery and proclamation to the world by 
the large city’s superintendent. 

4. The Samaritan Man. When my oldest boy 
had just learned to talk a friend whom he had 
made in Gramercy Square asked him what his 
father did.. He said, “My father talks.” Later 
questioning brought out his childish effort to ex- 
plain a course of talks on “Who Brings Up Your 
Child?” He said, “My Papa tells everybody else 
how to live.” Did you ever see that attitude 
among school men? Would this altruistic direc- 
tion of the school man’s worry account for our 
delay in applying current efficiency tests? If 
asked to state one over-shadowing reason for our 
lack of adequate efficiency tests I would say: 
School men have not generally enough wanted to 
test their own efficiency or the soundness of their 
own methods. In other words, school men have 
not generally enough wanted taxpayers to be 
able to test the efficiency of teacher, principal, and 
superintendent. It is desperately hard to carry 
around a halo without feeling very solicitous about 
other people’s salvation. Just try it. I am going 
to some day. How else can you explain a dia- 
log like the following which happened May §8, 
1911? “Mr. Superintendent, why is it that one 
school promotes 100 per cent., while another pro- 
motes only 74 per cent.?” “No school promotes 
100 per cent.” “Well, how about School X?” 

“Well, that is an exception, that is the crack 
school in our city. Refined parents, well-to-do 
neighborhood.” “How about Schools A and B, 
which promote only 74 per cent.?” “Well, they 







































are in slugi dissriets: \) We cannot expect-any more 
from such ‘surronndings.” ~ 

The mere layman who was conducting this 
hearing was, of course, grateful for the explana- 
tion, and the school man’s halo stiffened, straight- 
ened, and expanded. When I was given the bene- 
fit of this generous explanation, I asked: “Well, 
what was the fact about the year before and the 
year before that?” Inquiry showed that for the 
three preceding years the two slum schools had 
beaten the crack school both as to average attend- 
ance and as to percentage of promotion. It also 
showed that eight schools reported from 100 to 
110 per cent. of promotion last year. Such gaps 
between belief and evidence will not occur when 
school men want their towns to know currently 
their own efficiency. 

The Don’t-go-near-the-Water Man is number 
5. He likes to swim. He believes every child 
should be taught to swim. Only he does not want 
any school investigator to go near the water until 
he has learned to swim: Do you recognize this 
man in the field of education? Do you know any 
men who believe in efficiency tests for schools, 
in school inquiries, in school records, but “dep- 
recate attempts to measure purely educational 
results.” The other day Mr. McAndrew told 
me that I might tell you that an exhibit of these 
seven kinds of thinking would come to address 
you Friday morning. May I leave to Mr. Mc- 
Andrew the discussion of this Don’t-go-near-the- 
Water method of thinking which believes that we 
must not ask questions about retardation or at- 
tendance or school cost until after we have dis- 
covered an accurate measure of a teacher’s in- 
fluence upon the character of boys and girls. 

6. The Personalities Man. Almost the hardest 
thing for me to understand about education is 
the impossibility of discussing methods or results 
without being accused of throwing daggers or 
bouquets. I wonder if one reason for this is that 
we have not been using current efficiency tests? 
Superintendents have been trying to think out ex- 
planations instead of letting the facts produce 
them. There are actually people so personal in 
their attitude toward school problems that they 
will suspect me of a personal animus in whatever 
I say today about efficiency tests. As a matter of 
fact, I have been interested in New York’s school 
problems for eight years. So impersonal has been 
my discussion of them that it is perfectly safe for 
me to say that I will pay the expense to the 
N. E. A. convention in Chicago of any person 
in this audience who can find a written statement 
that has emanated from our office which did not 
rest squarely on a school record. Why cannot I 
talk about simplication of curriculum or the need 
for proper monthly and annual reports or the 
lack of initiative among principals without being 
charged with personal animosity toward the super- 
intendent of schools in Kamchatka or Panama? 

New York city has spent over $50,000 this last 
year upon investigating a few educational aspects 
of its public work. Not one fact will be reported 
to New York city as a result of spending this 
$50,000 that we should not have received auto- 
matically as a matter of course, as something we 
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have paid-for from principals and superintendents, 
five~years’ago, four -yéars’ ago, three ‘years ago, 
two years ago, and last year. If you will tell me 
why my saying that seems to be a personal attack 
upon the city superintendent or the board of 
education or associate superintendents, I can tell 
you why current efficiency tests have not been 
introduced. Again, we are so unaccustomed to 
think of school efficiency in terms of current tests 
that the educational experts who have conducted 
the New York school inquiry, although they have 
spent $50,000 and have been in New York one 
year, are making their ‘reports without taking 
steps to see that New York will be able to apply 
current tests of school efficiency next September 
and thereafter. Shall we permit the Personalities 
man to prevent a fair discussion of this fact? 

7. The Undemocratic Man. Do you know any 
teachers that are not democratic in their relation 
to their pupils, or any principals who are not 
democratic in relation to their teachers, or any 
superintendents who are not democratic in rela- 
tion to their publics, their principals and their 
boards of education? What could be less demo- 
cratic than for a superintendent to say of facts 
compiled laboriously by all his teachers and prin- 
cipals, “I have discovered,” etc.? Perhaps you 
do know one kind of democratic service which 
we found in studying New York schools, namely 
that $6,500 associate superintendents are spend- 
ing from 40 to 75 per cent. of their time in doing 
$1,000 or $1,200 clerical work. Perhaps you know 
too that democratic feeling which led Mr. Chat- 
field of our permanent census board to say in 
open meeting that he did not mind so much 
spending $6,500 brains on $1,200 jobs, as that 
the clerical work was being so poorly done. Or 
perhaps you know the lack of undemocratic rela- 
tion of brains with brains that assigns clerical 
work to $6,500 educators rather than share with 
them some of the responsibility and the joy of 
initiating inspirations and remedies. 

The greatest possible democratizer is informa- 
tion.. Tests which currently tell the truth about 
the significant problems of schools will put leader- 
ship where it belongs—with ability to lead for- 
ward and not with that ability which Woodrow 
Wilson mentioned last week and which he might 
easily have said characterized the school mind 
where current tests of efficiency are lacking. Two 
men were driving a team called Principal and 
Teacher. They asked a stranger how near they 
were to their destination, let us say, School Effici- 
ency. He replied “twenty miles.” They drove 
and whipped and cajoled, and asked another man 
after an interminable time. He said “twenty 
miles.”’ After a decade, let us say, they asked the 
distance to their destination and again they were 
told “twenty miles.” Then the big man leader, 
representing the seven types of thinking which 
I have mentioned, said: “Well, thank God, we are 
holding our own any way.” 

Truly representative government will follow, 
not precede, the understanding of public school 
questions by parents and taxpayers. There can 
be no democracy where there is inefficient public 
education, where one city is twenty-five years 
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ahead of another city in educational method, or 
where free discussion and suggestive criticism of 
school matters are not invited. Nor can there be 
true democracy where outside interests in public 
schools is lacking, or where such interest is 
sporadic, uninformed, and incompetent. It is not 
a normal condition for beneficiaries or supporters 
of universal education to be more interested in 
almshouses and jails, or even in hospitals and 
colleges, than in public schools. It is profligacy 
itself for intélligent men and women to permit 
the schools which are shaping the character and 
capacity of 20,000,000 children a year to go on 
stumbling for a whole generation when available 
experience currently analyzed would afford a 
short cut. 

An informed public has been impossible here- 
tofore, because those able to inform have not 
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considered it worth while or necessary. If the 
public is to administer schools it must be given 
current knowledge of results, including knowledge 
of failures. Civic judgment can never be based 
upon intelligence so long as every criticism is 
treated with contempt and regarded as reactionary 
criticism of free education, or so long as tax- 
payers are expected to “stand and deliver” and 
blindly accept as sound any and every plan 
for spending school money and school energy. 

If citizen interest and intelligence are neces- 
sary, if the sacredness of the teaching profession 
is to be vindicated, if there is a limit to money 
required by schools, if the public may be led to 
co-operate by information as well as by cajolery 
or intrigue, if admission of error will promote 
education, then the potential value of current 
tests of school efficiency is inestimable. 
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SEX AND EDUCATION 


EVANGELINE W. YOUNG, M. D. 


Boston 


There is no problem of greater interest in the 
educational world at this time than that which 
has to do with the instruction of the young with 
reference to sex. It is safe to say, I think, that 
the majority of teachers, and many parents, 
realize the need for such instruction and desire 
that it be given. At what age, by whom, and in 
what manner this is to be done are the questions 
most profitable for consideration. Those who 
have given considerable thought to the matter 
have arrived at certain definite conclusions. One 
is, that the curiosity regarding sex and the proc- 
ess of life-renewal is a_ perfectly natural and 
legitimate curiosity in children. All things to a 
child are mysterious and wonderful until ex- 
plained. Children are grossly misunderstood 
when they ask questions bearing upon this sub- 
ject. When a child demands to know how: he 
came into existence, the parent is too apt to be 
horrified, and to attribute depravity of mind to 
the child. As a matter of fact, it is too often the 
parent rather than the child who is mentally de- 
praved. The adult, with false values and wrong 
beliefs, is unprepared to truthfully reply to such 
a question. The résult is that the child is de- 
ceived, or the question is dodged. The child im- 
mediately applies to some source of information 
outside the home, with the result that a great 
mass of half-truth and untruth is acquired, which 
later leads to moral corruption, physical disease, 
and an altogether distorted idea of everything 
pertaining to sex. I have within the past year 
been consulted by young people who have actually 
criminal ideas regarding the sex relationship, and 
who in marriage would have nothing before them 
but tragedy. This is because theres no one to 
Show them the truth. 

The majority of sex students, I believe, are 
agreed as to the method for giving this instruc- 
tion. The only way, in my opinion, is to teach 


sex as one would any other physiologic thing, 
hy comparative biology. When we wish to un- 
derstand digestion or assimilation, excretion or 
secretion, we find it most satisfactory to observe 
these processes as they are carried on by the 
lower forms of life. Reproduction is essenti- 
ally a biologic process, which is carried on by 
the lowly forms of life as well as the human, and 
sex has existed as a means to reproduction since 
the beginnings of life, and I can see no objection 
to applying the same method to a study of this 
process that one would to any other. It is, in- 
deed, the biologist who has discovered for us 
nature’s purpose in sex. We cannot travel very 
tar along the path of sex education until we know 
what nature intends with regard to this great 
force. Biology teaches us that sex is a device by 
which variety is produced, and in the infinite 
variety resulting from this process nature has 
accomplished all progress. Sexless forms of life 
reproduce themselves, but the result is a monoton- 
ous sameness. Only when two parents enter into 
the process of life-production do we find the pro- 
duction of offspring which are like and unlike both 
parents, like and unlike all others in their group. 

There are some who object to the biologic ap- 
proach to this subject. In my opinion the bio- 
logic is the only safe approach. There is a senti- 
ment and a romance which comes to the child 
in his observation of life-processes as revealed 
under the microscope and in the test-tube which 
is far more enduring than that resulting from an 
appeal to the emotions. The higher aspects of 
the subject may properly come after a knowledge 
of biologic facts, or with them, if it happens to 
come about without effort. Science is not the 
“cold” thing which it is credited with being,—at 
least it is not in the hands of a consecrated and 
clean-minded teacher. 

Is sex, then, solely a biologic thing? By no 
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means; and it is by comparative biology that 
we know that it is not. I was astounded to hear 
a prominent educational leader state recently that 
sex instruction meets the practical test of educa- 
tion, but that it does not meet the cultural test. 
It is interesting to compare this statement with 
one which was made in the last century by one 
of those “cold” scientific biologists, who affirmed 
that “patience, carefulness, tenderness, sympathy, 
and self-sacrifice,—in other words, all devotion, 
all morality, and all religion came into the world 
with motherhood, and that love came into the 
world through the existence of the child.””’ Henry 
Drummond did not have the human mother alone 
in his mind when he spoke these words. When 
we think of a fish in the abstract we are not apt 
to credit it with any appreciable degree of feeling, 
but if we will but follow the mother salmon from 
the ocean to the headwaters of the river where 
she was hatched four years previous,.and if .we 
fully appreciate the danger and self-sacrifice in- 
volved in fasting for six weeks, and in leaping 
over the many obstacles in het way, afd_if_ we 
appreciate the degree of carefulness exercised 
by her in selecting a suitable spot for the hatching 
of her eggs, where the water is clean and of the 
proper temperature necessary to the life of hes 
offspring, we get a glimpse of what primitive 
motherhood is, for she does this at the cost of 
her own life. The giving of life that others may 
live is certainly a splendid and heroic thing, even 
in a fish. If we watch the unfertilized female 
workers in the hive, to whom motherhood is 
denied, we see a remarkable example of the 
sublimation of the maternal instinct. Here it is 
expended in protecting and caring for the off- 
spring of the queen-mother of the hive; a con- 
tribution to the community welfare. The ex- 
quisite care given by these insects to their young 
is worthy of our study. Forty years ago one 
of England’s great prophets warned his country- 
men to learn a lesson from the bees. “The bee 
has cells for each of its little ones, but our chil- 
dren lie in festering heaps in homes which con- 
sume them like graves.” England did not heed 
the warning, and today is struggling with her 
frightful problem of race-degeneration. The em- 
peror penguin of the far north lays but one egg 
at a time, for it is impossible in that climate to 
care for more than one at a time. The hatching 
of this egg is a labor of love indeed. The mother 
holds the egg upon the top of her feet as she 
stands upon the snow and ice, and carefully 
spreads her breast feathers about it that it may 
not freeze. The father penguin takes his turn at 
caring for it, too, for is it not his charge as well? 
When his turn comes, he approaches the mother 
and she carefully rolls the precious egg over onto 
the top of his feet, and he spreads the feathers of 
his breast about it that no harm may come to it. 
The desired result is obtained after six weeks of 
such care. We cannot but be impressed by the 
strength of parental instinct which requires that 
a father and mother shall stand bare-foot on the 
ice for six weeks that they may have offspring. 
I suppose there are not a few parents who would 
consider this too much trouble. 
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Why do lower forms of life manifest such 
intense patience and fortitude in carrying out 
nature’s intent? Some will probably reply, “Blind 
instinct!” Perhaps so. But call it what you may, 
—I would that some human parents had more of 
it. 

By whom shall sex instruction be given? This 
is not so easily answered. Preferably, by the 
parents, of course. Wise parents will reserve this 
privilege for themselves. Difficult though the at- 
tempt may be to those who have been reticent 
with their children on this subject, it were best 
that the child should learn of his origin from those 
who are responsible for his existence, from those 
nearest and dearest. Unfortunately, there are 
many parents who feel utterly incompetent to do 
this, and the questions then arise, “Who shall in- 
struct these children?” ‘Shall sex instruction be 
given in the public schools?” Certainly not,—not 
until.the-normal school shall have provided speci- 
ally trained teachers who are equipped for this 
diffeuls ,work,. and then, “Yes.” It will then 
be ‘tadght scientifically, and correlated with other 
subjects, and, let us hope, taught without 
emotionalism and sentimentality, and with the 
same degree of common-sense as would be ap- 
plied in the teaching of any branch of science. 

Obviously the aim of such education is the 
improvement of the race, and with this purpose in 
view Sir Francis Galton of England originated 
the science which he has named “Eugenics,” 
which, he says, “is the study of agencies under 
social control that may impair or improve the 
racial qualities of future generations, either 
physically or mentally.” In other words, eugenics 
is the “science of being well-born,” as contrasted 
with “euthenics,”. the “science of being well-nur- 
tured.” One deals with the human while it is 
still a microscopic mass of germ-plasm, and dur- 
ing its embryonic development; the other deals 
with the human after its appearance in the world 
as an independent individual. You will observe 
that these are our two old friends, heredity and 
environment, masquerading under new-fangled, 
twentieth century names. The idea of  race- 
betterment was not original with Sir Francis 
Galton, for many philosophers in all ages have 
“dreamed dreams” and “seen visions” of a race of 
super-men; but to him is certainly due the credit 
of having permanently established this new 
science, which he has now left for others to apply 
to the betterment of mankind. 

Eugenics is founded in the study of sex, normal 
and pathologic. It has two definite lines of ap- 
plication. Positive, or constructive eugenics seeks 
to encourage the reproduction of life by those 
whose heredity is such that they are socially fit 
to survive the struggle for existence and to con- 
tribute something of value to society. Negative, 
or repressive eugenics seeks to discourage, or 
prevent, the propagation of those who are 4 
burden to society, and who may never be influ- 
enced through education to exercise an intelligent 
choice in reproducing life. Positive eugenics 1s 
educational, negative eugenics is legislative. The 
former opens up a field of rich possibilities for 
culture in education, the latter raises serious ques- 
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tions as to how far society has the right to inter- 
fere with the freedom of the individual. No man 
would mate a vicious animal with one of good 
points, much less would he permit two of known 
bad traits to unite their heredity; yet this is what 
is happening unchallenged’ among humans today, 
in many countries. In Massachusetts nearly six 
million dollars have recently been appropriated to 
clothe, feed and shelter the “unfits” of that state, 
while but little over one million has been appropri- 
ated for the use of the state department of educa- 
tion for its constructive work. In other words, 
we are too poor to provide liberally for the aver- 
age, self-respecting citizen, because our burden of 
scalawags and unfortunates is so expensive. 

Eugenics will provide for the boys of this gen- 
eration proper information regarding the future 
duty of the boy as a member of society, who has 
a definite mission to perform for his race. He 
will be taught that te him has been entrusted the 
spark of life by which all the future generations 
of men and women will enjoy life. He will be 
taught the nobility of fatherhood, and his respon- 
sibility toward all girls and women as the mothers 
of future men and women. He will be taught 
that new and better tradition than was taught his 
father, that vice is unnecessary, that a single 
standard of morals is just and possible as a 
measure for the conduct of men and women. 
Girls will be taught very definitely the duties and 
responsibilities of marriage, and the sacredness 
of motherhood. Boys and girls will be taught 
mutual respect; both will learn that there is no 
inferiority or superiority which has its foundation 
in sex. 

The greatest wrong in the old system of no 
sex instruction or very little sex instruction is 
the negative character of the teaching. It con- 
sists chiefly of a series of “Don'ts.” It teaches 
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that sex is essentially evil. Such a system is 
vicious. The result is that we become a stagna- 
tion of inhibitions. This is all wrong. Sex is 
essentially good. It holds a most vital place in 
the economy of nature, being next in importance 
to food-hunger, and with that, equally important 
to the continuation of life. It is a marvelous 
force which should be guided and utilized to the 
ur most in some form of normal, joyful, and fruit- 
ful expression. We are just beginning to realize 
that much of the sex impulse which is now being 
wasted in vicious living might be sublimated and 
utilized in intellectual, artistic, or other lines of 
accomplishment. By the side-tracking of sex im- 
pulse the young man may exceed in attainments 
his fellows who waste their manhood in the gutter, 
under the false notion that they are strengthening 
it. This is so universally recognized in college 
athletics that all sex activity is forbidden those 
in training for competition in college events. 
Failure to observe this rule disqualifies for enter- 
ing the event. The inconsistency of present-day 
custom, however, permits the athlete to resume 
evil habits as soon as the competition is over. 
This is where the benefits from the athletic train- 
ing break down, 

The problem of sex education has many as- 
pects, the moral, the sanitary, and the economic 
being three of the most vital. It is a question 
which society can no longer shirk. All professions 
must work together to devise an all-round system 
of instruction which shall meet this manifold 
need. Surely, this organization, which has stood 
for educational progress for more than three- 
quarters of a century, will take some active part 
in meeting this newest requirement of our schools, 
the instruction of the young in matters pertaining 
to the sexual life. 





THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ANDREW 


EDSON 


Associate City Superintendent, New York 


The exceptional child has become so common 
of late that we can almost say that the normal 
child is the exception. It is, however, a hopeful 
sign that superintendents, principals, and teachers 
are giving special attention to the education and 
training of those children who only a few years 
ago were almost entirely neglected. In fact we 
may properly claim that this attention to the so- 
called exceptional children is the most striking 
phase of modern education. 

The work began in large cities where children 
out-of-step with the masses were found in great 
numbers, and where money for the purpose of 
experimentation was available. The success at- 
tained at the very start, the number of children 
found in need of special attention, led to an im- 
mediate expansion of the work, The great ques- 


tion now is its extension into every city, village, 
and community. 

What is needed above all else are leaders— 
superintendents, principals, and teachers, or 
members of school boards—who will awaken 
public sentiment and will see that the right thing 
is done by children unable to act for themselves, 
These leaders should not be daunted by the com- 
mon excuses—there are not enough exceptional 
children to warrant the formation of a class, or 
the cost will be excessive. The first is not true 
if there is even one exceptional child in a com- 
munity, and the second should not prevent action. 
These children are with us in larger numbers than 
we realize, and they should be properly trained 
irrespective of cost. 

Modern education emphasizes the principle 
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clearly that every child is entitled to all the educa- 
tion he is capable of receiving. Education is the 
right of every child—the physically and mentally 
handicapped, the truant and delinquent, as well 
as the so-called normal child. 

One of the main reasons for establishing in 
the public schools classes for the education and 
training of exceptional children is to’ lessen as far 
as possible the line of demarcation between normal 
and exceptional children. Many parents are more 
willing to have their blind, deaf, crippled, anaemic, 
sub-normal children, attend a public school and 
be at home when not in school than to have them 
sent to private institutions. 

sy organizing these classes in public school 
buildings rooms can be secured quickly, expense 
will be lightened, and the children will be favored 
in the distance to be traveled and in their associa- 
tion for a portion of the day with normal children. 

In the case of truant, incorrigible, and tuber- 
culous children, for obvious reasons, the classes 
should be organized in buildings apart from those 
that normal children attend. 

The conditions that should prevail in the proper 
handling of special classes are suitable and well- 
equipped rooms, small classes, individual in- 
struction, an eminently. practical education, kind 
and sympathetic management, medical treatment 
when necessary, and specially qualified teachers. 

The classes to which I call attention, briefly, 
at this time are:— 

1.. Exceptionally bright children. These chil- 
dren are blessed with a good inheritance. Their 
parents read good books, think good thoughts, 
talk in a stimulating way with their children, and 
in most cases co-operate heartily with the teach- 
ers in all school work. These children should 
be allowed, and even required to do more and 
better work than can be expected of the average 
child. 

One criticism of the graded schools is that 
“they tend to make the pebbles brighter, but the 
diamonds dimmer.” This fact calls for attention 
to individhal) instraction. and group teaching—a 
wide swing from mass teaching so common in 
our closely graded ‘schools. What is-needed is 
great flexibility in: grouping and promoting pupils, 
and great good sense in determining what work 
is best for the child, what constitutes satisfactory 
accomplishment. Two plans followed in some of 
our cities are, first, the formation of rapid ad- 
vancement classes, classes that cover three terms 
work in two terms, and, second, a division of 
subjects among classes of the same grade so that 
emphasis may be given to the subject in which 
the pupils are backward. 

2. Retarded and over-age pupils. These chil- 
dren are numerous; they always have been and 
are likely to be for all time to come. Our prob- 
lem is to reduce the number as much as possible. 
In any graded school, every child should be pro- 
moted at the close of the’term or year, provided 
the conditions are right. 

The causes of retardation are irregular attend- 
ance, through parental neglect, frequent transfers, 
poor health, or truancy; slow mental develop- 
ment; physical defects, such as defective hearing 
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or eyesight, adenoids, enlarged tonsils, poor nu- 
trition; and poor classification, poor teaching, bad 
management. 

The three remedies of retardation are individual 
attention, the formation of special classes, and 
the organization of vacation continuation classes, 
The class teachers should attend to the first, the 
school principal to the second, and the superin- 
tendents and school board to the last named. If 
retardation cannot be entirely eliminated, it can 
be materially reduced. And as to the use of school 
buildings, it is surprising that school officials are 
so slow to utilize the school plant evenings and 
during the summer months. Children will flock 
there if given an opportunity. 

3. Mental defectives. Feeble-minded children 
who should be in classes in the public schools are 
those children somewhat below par in mental 
acumen, of slow development, yet susceptible of 
intellectual growth. Idiots and imbeciles are in- 
stitutional cases, not public school charges. <A 
very large number of cases in these classes must 
necessarily be those on the border line between 
imbecility and merely slow development. These 
are the children who, by right training, may im- 
prove intellectually in a very marked degree, or 
whe, by neglect, will soon sink into a hopeless and 
helpless condition. If educable, even to a limited 
extent, their place is in a special class in a public 
school. 

In the training of these children, the effort 
should be to arouse dormant energies, tu cultivate 
self-control and self-direction, to stimulate mus- 
cular and nerve forces, to cultivate and strengthen 
the intellectual, moral, and aesthetic powers, to 
train to self-dependence, and to a mastery, if 
possible, of some useful occupation. With such 
children it is imperative that the right conditions 
prevail, and that exceptional teachers be placed 
in charge. 

4. Deaf. In this work the children should be 
brought to some central place and be given a 
slow, patient, and persistent course in voice train- 
ing and lip reading.. When children can read the 
lips readily they can advance rapidly and often be 
placed in classes with hearing’ pupils. 

5. Blind. The demand for the education and 
training of blind children in the public schools 
comes from parents who prefer to have their chil- 
dren attend a public school rather than to isolate 
them in an institution. These children, eight or 
ten in a class, are taught to read and write in 
Braille type. As soon as they have acquired some 
proficiency in the use of the Braille slate and 
Braille typewriter, they are assigned to the 
regular grade classes, and are taught with sighted 
children in practically all of the subjects of the 
school curriculum. 

6. Cripples. The expense of transportation 
and medical treatment is the main bar to the 
education of ‘crippled children. Private and phil- 
anthropic organizations, however, can be de 
pended upon to assume the expense of trans: 
portation, luncheons, and medical treatment, at 
least for a time, so that the school authorities 
néed concern themselves only with proper equip- 
ment, supplies, and teachers. | 
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7. Tuberculous children. Boards of health ex- 
clude from the schools, and rightly so,.all children 
with pronounced tuberculous affections. These 
children need instruction while combating disease. 
Books, supplies, and teachers should be provided. 

8. Anaemic children. The main factors in the 
treatment of anaemic children are open air, sun- 
light, and nourishing food. Open air in the winter 
season calls for warm clothing. Warm and whole- 
some food can be provided at small cost. 

9. Speech defectives. There are many chil- 
dren in our schools who stammer, stutter, or 
articulate indistinctly, and who are in need of 
special treatment. In some cases the defect is 
due to mere carelessness, and in others to some 
nervous or physical affection. These children 
need special attention in voice training once or 
twice per day until the defect is entirely removed, 

10. Truants and incorrigibles. The truant is 
no criminal, but he may be on the road that leads 
to crime. It is therefore the right and duty of 
the state to compel him to go to school and to 
behave himself, as good citizenship depends upon 
intelligence and virtue. The causes of truancy are 
parental neglect, through ignorance, selfishness, 
or intemperance; bad environment, including 
cigarette companions; physical and mental de- 
fects; desire to work—a commendable form of 
boy-activity; or poor teaching and poor man- 
agement. 

The treatment of truancy is assignment to a 
strong and enthusiastic teacher, co-operation with 
the home, transfer to another school, or com- 
mitment to a truant or parental school. Proba- 
tion schools under proper management serve in 
an effective way the purpose of training trouble- 
some boys. This one fact ought to be kept in 
mind by the teacher fo whom these truant and 
incorrigible boys are entrusted. Such boys often 
have great possibilities; they have ability and en- 
ergy; all that is needed is wise direction. 

11. Vocationally inclined. There is a large 
class of boys and girls who are sure to drop out 
of school as soon as the law permits, who can- 
not or who will not go to high school, and who 


may not even be graduates of the elementary’ 


schools. The effort to provide the right kind of 
training for these young people is of recent origin, 
and yet it gives promise of great results. In New 
York city the vocational schools are considered 
among the best features of our later attempts to 
reach exceptional children. The school for boys 
is designed for those who desire a preparation 
for industrial work as distinguished from office 
work. The particular subjects offered are wood- 
work, including house carpentry and construction, 
cabinet making, bench-work, wood turning, pat- 
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tern making, the use of wood milling machinery ; 
metal work, including general machine shop prac- 
tice, sheet metal work, forging, plumbing, mould- 
ing and pouring patterns; electric wiring and in- 
stallation; printing, press work, and bookbinding. 

The school ‘for girls offers opportimities to 


‘learn to be skilled workwomen in a shorter time, 


and in a more intelligent way than through trade 
training alone. The courses inclade eléctric power 
operating, dressmaking, millinery, and 
work. 

In addition to the vocational courses named 
above, all pupils pursue courses in business and 
trade mathematics, business English, «elementary 
and advanced art, and other subjects of a direct 
practical value. The length of a course for boys 
is two years, for girls one year. The schools are 
in session every month of the year but August, 
from 9 a. m. till 5 p. m., the school day and year 
lengthened to accustom the students to the reali- 
ties of the business world. These schools are 
crowded, thus proving that they are meeting “a 
long-felt want.” The yearly expense of the school 
for girls is about $20,000, but it is nearly self- 
supporting. 

The problem of problems in all of’ this work is 
centred in the selection of the right teacher. 
The exceptional child must have an exceptionally 
good teacher. The bright and well-disposed child 
will make some progress in spite of a poor 
teacher; the exceptional child, rarely. 

Some of the characteristics of a successful 
teacher in any of these lines are an even and 
sunny temperament; infinite patience, quiet tones, 
tact, and firmness; resourcefulness ; kind and sym- 
pathetic management; appreciation of effort; love 
tor the poor unfortunate; and abiding faith in the 
work. These teachers must be interested students 
of the problem before them. They must read the 
latest and best literature on the subject, visit other 
schools and institutions where this particular work 
is carried on. As Dr. Johnstone well puts it, “We 
need forward teachers for backward pupils.” 

It is to the credit of the profession that in 
nearly every instance volunteers are ready to 
teach these special classes. In some cases it is 
a pure missionary spirit that animates a volun- 
teer; in other cases, familiarity with similar con- 
ditions at home or elsewhere will lead to the 
choice of the work; while teachers of anaemic and 
tuberculous children volunteer on the ground that 
it is better for their own health to live as much 
as possible in the open air. As a matter of course 
school authorities should provide additional com- 
pensation for these teachers; exceptional work 
justifies exceptional pay. 
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There ought to be no such thing in a modern school as non-promotion. Pupils 
on around the edges of their classes should be detached and given care 
in special study classes.—Assistant Superintendent A. L. Hamilton, Pasadena, Cal. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 


The eighty-first annual session of the American 
Institute of Instruction at North Conway, July 
2-6, was an eminently useful and highly enjoyable 
meeting. For those in attendance it was as val- 
uable as any educational convention we have eén- 
joyed in a long time. 

Every session was well attended, giving the 
speaker an audience well worth while numerically 
and responsive in attention. 

The topics were all keenly alive and vital and 
their treatment up-to-date in progressiveness. 
Every city in New England could well afford to 
pay the expenses of the superintendent and _ su- 
pervisor to get the wisdom and inspiration of this 
meeting. No program of the National Depart- 
ment of Superintendence to which we have 
listened has been of greater value than this at 
North Conway. Of course the national meeting 
offers more talent, can only select a 
limited number of sessions and there was as much 
at North Conway as any one person gets at the 
national. 

The comradeship at this meeting is closer than 
at larger meetings. Where there are 10,000, as 
at a summer meeting of the N. E. A., or of 2,000, 
as at the winter meeting, oné can do no more than 
indulge in a passing greeting in the case of most 
of them. The “big ones” are by themselves and 
the great body in attendance can merely view 
them from the distance. At North Conway there 
were more men of national prominence than- any 
man or woman of the rank and file ever converses 
with at-a big meeting and these were genial, ac- 
tessible, and helpful to everyone. 


but one 
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While not numerically large there were in at- 
tendance more New England educational men and 
women at North Conway than were ever in at- 
tendance upon any meeting of the N. E. A., ex- 
cept the last two Boston meetings. After all, that 
is the test of attendance so far as usefulness goes, 

Counting those in attendance at all of the 
sessions there were more to listen to intensely 
valuable papers, addresses, and discussions than at 
any of the so-called big meetings of states or 
counties in New England. 

Now let us stop talking of the failure of a meet- 
ing because there are not thousands in attendance, 
let us estimate it by the program and _ its ser- 
vice to its constituency. Let the American In- 
stitute of Instruction assemble four or five hun- 
dred New England school men and women at 
North Conway on the first week of July every 
year, give them such a program as in 1912, and 
such comradeship, and its future will be as glori- 
ous as any period in its past. 

Personally I was president of the largest meet- 
ing in its eighty-one years of life, and we added 
well over $2,000 to its treasury, but our meeting, 
good as it was, was of much less value than that 
of Charles T. C. Whitcomb, which merely 
paid its way comfortably, and I can therefore 
speak with equal frankness and say that no meet- 
ing of two, three, or six times its size has been 
anything like as important professionally as was 
Mr. Whitcomb’s meeting. 

Now let New England take the wholesome, cor- 
rect view of the American Institute of Instruction 
and support it loyally and 
the professional vitality of 
United States, 


thereby demonstrate 


this section of the 





UNEXPECTED EXPLOSIONS 


When will we learn that the public is in an in- 
flammable state of mind? When will we realize 
that the public is not standing pat on anything? 
When will we learn to do nothing that can be con- 
strued into an attempt to improve conditions 
in a way that affects anyone? 

The vile epithets flowing about so  promiscu- 
ously at the Chicago political convention, and 
scarcely less so at the Baltimore convention, are 
mild in comparison with the wildness of the 
people of a New Jersey city, that has always 
been the personification of courtesy, serenity, and 


peace, over a proposition to continue the high 
school principal at the same salary but with 
another man in charge of the schools. 

A little while ago a school board that pro- 


vided a man with an equal salary would have been 
canonized as a group.of saints. We have seen men 
slaughtered by the score, and _ their livelihood, 
taken from them without so much as an apology. 
Now, all this is liable to be reversed anywhere. 
For one to say that it is for the good of the ser- 
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vice is to advertise himself as a plain fool. What 
is the good of the service in view of an expert or 
of a body of experts when it touches off a dyma- 
mite bomb of public prejudice? 

And you cannot make a respectable guess what 
the explosive public will do next. A year ago, in 
a city of near a half million people, a retired high 
school principal became suddenly the idol of this 
public and he was elected upon the board of educa- 
tion by an overwhelming majority, the superin- 
tendent who had dismissed .him being ruthlessly 
“fired.” But a few days later when this same 
idol was a candidate for the superintendency he 
had the press and the public equally bitter in 
denunciation. 

For a little time it will be well to move as 
quietly as possible. 

Tread lightly, brethren, for you cannot tell 
what explosive is under foot anywhere or at any 
time. 





CHICAGO PRINCIPALS 


We are wholly at a loss to understand the con- 
dition in Chicago which could have given rise to 
the following extract from the Chicago Princi- 
pals’ Club Reporter, which presumably  repre- 
sents the sentiments of the principals and is un- 
derstood to be heartily loyal to the administra- 
tion:— 

‘While probably all the principals are much con- 
cerned with the instruction and discipline of their 
respective schools, it is to be regretted that some 
are not sufficiently interested in other aspects of 
their official duties. As a former distinguished 
superintendent pointed out, a principal is also re- 
sponsible for the efficient business administration 
of the school, for its effective articulation with the 
rest of the system, and for the reciprocal relations 
which it sustains with the community in which it 
is placed. 

“When it takes fifteen days to procure a reply 
from three-fourths of the principals to a bulletin 
issued from the superintendent’s office peremp- 
torily calling for an immediate answer; and when 
at the end of thirty days and after follow-up letters 
to the delinquents some are still to be heard from ; 
and when this happens not once in a while, but 
practically every time such a request is made, it is 
not too much to say that some principals are not 
@0-operating as they should in the work of the 
system. 

“Some time ago the board of education sold a 
text-book through the schools. Twelve months 
after the final remittances were due the transaction 
was still unfinished because some principals had 
not kept accurate records of their own and dis- 
puted those kept by the business officials. If a 
principal cannot sell a few books and remit accu- 
rately for them, is he an efficient administrator? 

“The board of education has dealt fairly with the 
principals. It is up to the principals, individually 
and collectively, to deal fairly with the board of 
education. The principal who cannot or will not 
render efficient service after a definite warning and 
a reasonable time for improvement is only entitled 
to a legal trial and swift demotion or discharge.” 
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CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC 

We have previously spoken of the Kansas State 
Polytechnic secondary and normal school at 
Pittsburg, of the Idaho Secondary Polytechnic at 
Pocatello, and we write of the only other school 
of this class in the country, the California Poly- 
technic secondary school at San Luis Obispo. 

It was rare good fortune that let me be in all 
three of these schools on my spring trip of 1912. 

The San Luis Obispo school has 311 acres, of 
which 175 acres areas fertile and tillable land as 
one could ask. 

The state appropriates $50,000 a year for main- 
tenance. The enrollment is under 200. The 
125 young men divide very nearly equal between 
the mechanical trades and agriculture. The girls 
take household arts alone. The machine shop 
is said to be the best*outside of San Francisco, 
Berkeley, and Los Angeles. 

The school was opened in 1903, but the first 
graduates were in 1906—four. 

The agricultural department is especially de- 
voting itself to Norman Percherons, Jerseys, and 
Holsteins, Berkshires and Polands, Rhode Island 
Reds and White Leghorns. 

It will be interesting to follow this state pro- 
vision for institutional secondary agricultural 
education. 

The county schools are quite common, and 
branches of state agricultural colleges are es- 
tablished, but a state agricultural academy is com- 
paratively new. 
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MCANDREW SUCCEEDS MARTINDALE 


William McAndrew, who has attained world- 
wide fame as principal of tlfe Washington Irving 
high school in New York city, has been elected 
to succeed W. C. Martindale of Detroit, at a 
salary of $8,000. Mr. Martindale has been su- 
perintendent of the city for nearly a quarter of a 
century, and the schools are rarely surpassed by 
those of any other city. He has been keenly 
alert to all progress in school work, and only 
three superintendents of cities as large have 
stayed as long as has he. Mr. McAndrew will 
find an admirable working system, but his ideas 
of progress will make those of Detroit, even, 
look very slow. We have long desired to see 
Mr. McAndrew at the head of a school system, 
for if he can demonstrate in Detroit that it is 
possible to realize his ideals he will be the great- 
est educational leader since Pestalozzi and Froe- 
bel. Oh, but it will be a glorious demonstration 
if it can be made, and Detroit is the right size and 
has a good force of principals and teachers to un- 
dertake the dethroning of senseless traditions 
and artificiality. 








THE FALSITY OF AVERAGES 
Averages are so misleading that it is strange 
that well informed writers will continue to use 
them unqualifiedly. A recent book on _ educa- 
tion, one of whose cardinal principles is “not to 
be misleading,” a book of surpassing merit, says 
that the number of days of schooling in a year has 
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increased fifty per cent. in fifty years. This is un- 
questionably true in the United States as a whole, 
and in many of the northern states, even, but in 
many cities the increase has not been great and in 
those cities the reduction in hours per week has 
been greater than the increase in weeks per year, 
so that in these regards the claim is not sub- 
stantiated. Writers on education, notably scien- 
tific writers on education, should at once 
cease drawing conclusions on averages in the 
United States, and what is equally significant they 
should learn to think in school units clearly, 
distinctly, and completely. 

There are few conclusions that can be drawn 
from educational statistics of the United States. 
The best writers now are those who know what 
not to say when using statistics. 
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OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 

Los Angeles has joined the open-air school 
enthusiasts most heartily. In addition to several 
small buildings on the open-air plan, there is now 
to be built one devoted exclusively to this idea. 
There is to be a roof garden, thirty-five by thirty- 
eight feet, and a roof study room, twenty-six by 
thirty-eight feet. Each classroom has on one 
side windows totaling twenty-six feet in length, 
and ten in height. In every regard it has the 
open-air feature prominent. 

$-0-@-0-0-0— 

The Interstate Schoolman tells of a rule re- 
cently adopted by the faculty at Ottawa Univer- 
sity, Ottawa, Kansas, by which the faculty may 
refuse credit on five hours of English work done 
by any student who is heard by two or more 
members of the faculty to use slang. 











In Pittsburg, Kansas, they are employing a 
practical method of doing away with the rivalry 
which has developed in recent years in the matter 
of graduation dresses. The board of education 
issued an order that all the graduates wear caps 
and gowns. 

The boys are distancing their fathers in corn 
raising. In one county in Virginia the average 
yield of adults was twenty-two bushels, and of the 
boys, forty-eight bushels. As a rule boys raise 
twice as much as adults because they do it more 
scientifically. 

From 1900 to 1910 the number of high school 
teachers in the United States increased from 
about 20,000 to 41,000; and annual expenditures 
for normal schools increased in the same decade 
from $2,769,000 to $6,620,000. 


The school must always be regarded as a civic 
institution taking rank, side by side, with the 
family and the church. Its entire life and useful- 
ness depend upon realizing its responsibility for 
the coming generation. 

In 124 cities industrial training is provided in 
whole or in part by citizens individually or  coi- 
lectively. 

Professional supervision has been required for 
every school in Massachusetts since 1902. 


Report of N. E. A. next issue. 
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ECONOMY OF TIME AND EFFORT IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY GRADES 


JOHN G. THOMPSON 
Fitchburg [Mass.} Normal School 


Today is the day of economy in certain direc- 
tions, and of lavish and foolish expenditure in 
others. Time is money, therefore time is valued 
almost above all else, except money. The colonial 
stage coach, making twenty to thirty miles a day, 
has given way to the touring car and the fast 
train, covering ninety miles an hour; the sailing 
ship taking eighty or more days to cross the At- 
lantic has been superseded by the palatial steam- 
ship making the trip from shore to shore in little 
more than the same number of hours. No one in 
active life has time enough even for his necessary 
duties. Therefore he economizes in every possible 
way. He visits with his wife and children by tele- 
phone or night letter, attends church by listening 
through a telephone while breakfast is waiting and 
he has not dressed, consults his physician by tele- 
phone and is prescribed for over the wire, dictates 
his letters to a stenographer or the dictaphone 
while he is being shaved, manicured, and having 
his shoes polished. 

No one ever has any spare time, or any time 
to spare. 

Economy of effort is likewise demanded today 
by practically everybody in all lines of endeavor. 
Not only must the business man cover more space 
and do more work in a given time, but he must 
do it with less effort. His amount of time is 
limited, and must therefore be carefully econo- 
mized. His power to put forth effort is limited, 
and must be just as carefully husbanded. No one 
wishes to put himself to unnecessary effort, and 
no one has any surplus power of effort of which 
he wishes to dispose. 

We are prone, all of us, and always, to impose 
our conceptions and our judgments upon others. 
The adult knowing beyond dispute the value of 
time to himself and the necessity for saving in 
effort, very naturally determines that the same 
must be true of the child, and insists that school 
Officers and teachers shall economize for pupils 
in time and effort. That time and power to put 
forth effort are of the greatest value, and should 
therefore be economized in every possible way, is 
as truly an article if the Credo of today as the 
belief that time and power to do were of no value 
was an article in the Credo of the ascetics of the 
dark ages. 

On Friday last we celebrated the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth at Geneva of that astonishing 
Frenchman, Rousseau, who taught the world, 
among other things, that education must be ac- 
cording to nature. Having accepted his teaching, 
let us then, before we impose upon our teachers 
and our pupils factory systems of efficiency, stop 
and inquire what is nature’s method. Nature 
creates all her infinite variety of forms from two 
kinds of raw material—the living and the dead— 
spirit and matter, She is constantly at work bring- 
ing about changes in dead inert matter, and just 
as constantly at work producing changes in life. 
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The result is more differentiated inanimate forms 
and more highly organized animate forms. 
Nature's aim is the same that we realize as the 
highest possible aim of education—growth in 
life—the same that the Great Teacher declared 
to be his work when he said: “I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly,” 

Nature in het great factory always works ae- 
cofding to law. In dealing with matter, with the 
inert and the inanimate, shé nevér wastes 4 
Moment of time nor the slightest effort. She is 
absolutely efficient. Her changing, her making 
and unmaking is strictly mathematical, with no 
lost time and no lost motion. Whatever in the. 
realm of nature is purely mechanical and does not 
involve life processes or processes of growth, is 
always brought about with just the same amount 
of effort, and in exactly the same extent of time. 

Falling bodies, light waves, the tides, elec- 
trical phenomena, movements of the planets, and 
every other change in nature that is purely mech- 
anical and deals only with matter and not life, is 
always according to law, whose basis is that 
neither time nor effort must be wasted, but that 
all such changes must be brought about with the 
greatest efficiency and always with a fixed effort 
and a fixed time. But when in her great workshop 
Nature deals with growth, with life and living 
processes, her plan is entirely different. Changes 
are no longer according to mathematical laws, 
simple and direct. Doubtless they are more or 
less according to law—laws, however, that we 
have not yet been able to formulate, and laws 
which seem to have as their basis that there shall 
be no attempt to economize in time or effort or 
material where life changes and growth in life 
are concerned. 1,000 acorns or maple keys for 
a single oak or maple, a million eggs for a single 
fish, a sun radiating millions of times the amount 
of light and heat required for all possible life in 
the solar system. Infinitely wasteful in every di- 
rection where life and development of life is the 
goal. The human race is the result of changes 
through millions of years from a single celled 
ancestor. Here is no thought of saving time and 
effort. And the human individual today is the 
result of development from a single cell—not. a 
direct development—but a peculiarly indirect one, 
Nature seeming almost uncertain of what she 
intends to do, whether to make a fish, or a bird, 
or a man—indirect, roundabout as is always her 
way in dealing with life processes. Again in the 
growth from birth to maturity in the various 
living creatures Nature never hastens—always in- 
«reasing the time in accordance with the possibili- 
ties of intelligent life, or life in its highest spiritual 
forms. John Fiske a generation ago pointed out 
the fact that the lengthened infancy and increased 
time of dependence in man indicated greater 
possibilities of education and growth. . 

In our discussions of economy of time and effort 
in school work we must always keep in mind this 
distinction so clearly marked in all of nature's 
work. In so far as education, school work, has for 
its main purpose and aim growth in life, the de- 
velopment of the mind and soul, there can be 
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little or no economy of time or effort, in fact it 
is very doubtful whether in this field any at- 
tempt can be made at such economy without de- 
feating the main purpose. Growth in life must 
always be advanced indirectly and by providing 
much more in the line of nutrition than there 
seems atty possible need for. Appreciation of 
literature, music, and art, the development of 
qualities of personality, of charm, refine:nent, and 
culttire are all of this kind, and there is no short 
cut to them. 

But there is of course a considerable portion 
of the scheduled school work which is purely 
mechanical, and has little or nothing to do with 
development of life in the individual. It is pre- 
scribed for him simply because. he will need the 
knowledge thus acquired when he reaches man’s 
estate. There are certain tools that the pupil 
must learn to use, and the more mechanically he 
uses them the better. Here are the facts of num- 
ber, recognition of letters and words, ability to 
form letters and words, to read, to spell, to write 
and to cipher—the old three R’s. Parents and 
school officials have a right to demand that in 
teaching all work of this character there shall be 
economy of time and effort, that there shall be 
no waste. To bring about this result we must 
determine first just what in each subject is to. be 
taught so that the pupil shall know it mechanically, 
what are the minimum essentials of mechanical 
knowledge for the grades of the elementary 
school. Much time and effort has been wasted 
in the past and is being wasted today because 
these minimum essentials have not been deter- 
mined. The total amount of this work is not 
large, and should be accomplished in about half 
the time now devoted so often blindly and un- 
intelligently to it. Having determined what is 
to be taught, we shall be able again to make a 
saving in time and effort by proper teaching. 
There has been and is a decided waste due to 
confusion of aims and methods—much that 1s 
purely mechanical and formal being taught as 
though it stimulated mental and spiritual growth 
and developed and broadened life. Until school 
officers and teachers perceive more clearly the 
fundamental and natural distinction between the 
two kinds of work, this confusion and consequent 
loss of time and effort will continue. In nature 
purely mechanical processes are not life processes, 
are not, we may say, conscious processes. This 
is true even of processes in the human body, such 
as the circulation of the blood, and the action of 
various organs directed by the sympathetic ner- 
vous system. Their work is always hindered, and 
sometimes stopped when consciousness interferes, 
In a similar way the school has rendered the ac- 
quirement of purely mechanical knowledge un- 
necessarily difficult by causing the consciousness 
of the pupil to interfere with mental processes, 
which are most effective when least conscious or 
unconscious, 

This state or condition of mind in which mech- 
anical knowledge of facts is acquired without un- 
due interference of consciousness exists when the 
learner has for his end something more important 
than the mere learning of a fact so that he may 
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use it mechanically. For illustration, if he is 
reading a story he may learn many words without 
consciously attempting to learn them. Thus did 
Rousseau learn to read from his mother’s library, 
not knowing how or when, and telling us in his 
autobiography that he has no recollection of 
learning to read, but that at a very early age he 
had acquired great facility. If the pupil is at work 
at something which requires for its carrying on 
an arithmetical computation, and makes such a 
computation not for the sake of making the com- 
putation, but because he must make it to accom- 
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plish his work, he will more readily acquire a 
knowledge of facts of number because the ac- 
quirement of such knowledge is not consciously 
the chief aim of his mental processes. 

In general school work will-furnish these con- 
ditions when the formal and mechanical work is 
subordinated to higher aims, when the work of 
the school is made real and education becomes 
complete living rather than a fitting for complete 
living as Herbert Spencer declared to be its 
function. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF IT 


If the people of North Conway were pleased 
at the selection of their beautiful village for the 
annual meeting of the American Institute of In 
struction, those who were so fortunate as to be 
present found equal enjoyment in their week’s 
experience at this gateway to the White Moun- 
tains. There was the old familiar ring to the 
exercises, and many of the old familiar faces. The 
sentineled mountains looking down upon the 
newer and fresher company suggested the per- 
manency of purpose which the association im- 
personated. The literary and professional menv 
provided did not partake of that delicatessen 
order which sometimes in the past has suggested 
a “catchy” flavor intended to capture a fugitive 
crowd. Nothing of the sort. To look it over 
one could easily be convinced that this was no 
work of amateurs, but reflected the earnest 
thought, the matured judgment, and the long 
experience of men who felt it was a turning point 
in the career of the institute, and that in the ap- 
proval or the disapproval of those in attendance 
there was at stake the success or failure of the 
gathering for the current year, and perhaps for 
all time. At any rate there it was, strong, virile, 
stimulating, and interesting in the highest degree. 
President Whitcomb’s executive force and _ in- 
cisive leadership permeated every session, and he 
and his well-chosen confreres had a right to ap- 
propriate to themselves the strongest praise and 
assurances of their success in the large attend- 
ance at the meetings, and the unremitting atten- 
tion given to the very close of the 
exercises. 

But what a delight to look over the audiences, 


various 


or to extend one’s vision to the assembled 
gatherings at the hotels and at _ various 
points of meeting. One missed, as was to be 


expected, many of the old faces, although even 
these had their representation, but the sparkle in 
the eyes of those newer teachers who imperson- 
ated the later methods and results of college, high 
and normal furnished renewed 


school training, 


encouragement and hope for the future training 
ot youthful America. 
as he met these graceful exemplars of our 
system, bright, alert, winsome, whether the newes 


One was tempted to ask 


chool 


civilization, with its concurrent development of 
body and mind, is responsible for such remark- 
able examples of young womanhood, or whether 
their dainty appearance, with the gleams of 
color and grace of arrangement, were still more 
responsible for the effect produced. At any rate 
they added to the sum of enjoyment on this 
auspicious occasion. As to the program, as 
has already been intimated, it was a gem of the 
first water. There were very few breaks, and 
the men of large repute to whom were assigned 
prominent places responded to the roll-call in 
almost every instance. It might seem invidious 
even in a running review of the exercises to 
discriminate between the speakers. As on all 
such occasions there were those whose offerings, 
had they been somewhat pre-digested, would at 
least have made the exercises more resilient. The 
choicest thoughts and the most absorbing in- 
formation were better admjnistered at such times 
homeopathically, than allopathically, and this with- 
out regard to the faith of the listener. It is all 
very well to use a breezy, magnetic speaker as 
was done on occasion here as the magnet to 
keep the component parts of an audience from 
disintegrating at the last moment, but the word 
of such a “coherer” ought not to be needed. 
It is probable that the momentary invocation of 
Rev. Mr. Brotherstone winged its way on ethereal 
pinions to the empyrean—and beyond, but at any 
rate it set an example of conciseness none too well 
followed by subsequent speakers. While illness 
prevented Governor Bass from offering an official 
welcome, there was no lack of cordiality on the 
part of his representatives. 

The address by President Robert J. Aley of 
the University of Maine on “Relation of Knowing 
to Teaching” was like a breeze from the western 
prairies. This does not by any means leave it 
to be inferred that it did not possess on ample 
freightage of substantial and profitable ideas. 
New England has drawn upon the West of late 
for several educational leaders. They have proved 
to be not only virile of thought and vigorous of 
speech, but they have shown a profound know- 
ledge of the subject of education, and a rich com- 
mand of vigorous English in which to clothe theit 
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thoughts. Dr. Aley was no exception to this 
statement, but a worthy member of this western 
group. 

The Hon. C. N. Kendall, commissioner of 
education of New Jersey, has long been a familiar 
figure at educational conventions. There is 
always a hearty welcome awaiting him, and his 
educational message is always, as here, received 
with eager expectancy. The touch of Superin- 
tendent Beede of New Haven was felt in lubri- 
cating the wheels of the convention, and his words 
of wisdom, if brief, were pointed and acceptable. 

Dr. Burton of Dartmouth illuminated a sub- 
ject that in other hands might have been dry. 
William H. Allen of the New York Bureau 
of Research gave vivid examples of the work in 
which he has put his heart and strength, while 
Dr. Andrew W. Edson, associate superintendent 
of New York, but who, as a New Englander born 
and trained, carried his appreciative work and 
talents to “darker New York,” gave in a clear, 
convincing way the story of how, with heart and 
soul afire, he and his associates were working out 
the problem of educating “exceptional” children 
of the great municipal world of New York. 
Superintendent Farley of Brockton modestly 
stated what, in the struggling labor-world where 
his lot was cast, he was striving to accomplish. 
He showed some very effective instances wherein 
education was doing its perfect work among the 
young people entrusted to his care, and where 
the standard of intellectual and moral efficiency 
was steadily rising. 

In Meyer Bloomfield’s brief address on 
“The Relation Between School and Employer,” 
one could seem to recognize the tremendous ex- 
perience that made every word seem like a drop 
of blood. There was not a single. superfluous 
word in his address, and while the problem itself 
could hardly touch the real life of many present, 
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the glimpse into another world of experience was 
thrilling and heart stirring. Nor did it lack 
practical suggestiveness or keenness in the solu- 
tion offered by the speaker. Altogether the 
opportunity to hear him was as rare as it was 
stimulating. 

Dr. Evangeline W. Young, in “Sex and Educa- 
tion,” treated a delicate subject in a delicate way. 

Dr. Wilbur F. Gordy, standing at the meeting 
place of the avenues of history, gave the result 
in an attractive and informational way of his long 
familiarity with that important subject. 

If Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of Stan- 
ford University, towers physically above his 
associates, few will be found to deny him equal 
pre-eminence intellectually. To extend anything 
like praise to his masterly and composite 
addresses would be to paint the lily, though in 
very truth in Dr. Jordan one can find little re- 
semblance to this. emblem of the garden, the 
field, or watery depths, unless it be that gigantic 
bloom known asthe Victoria regia, whose 
reticulated leaves are said to have furnished the 
structural suggestion for the buildings of the first 
world’s great exposition. 

If a word may be permitted in the hasty sum- 
mary of one member’s impressions of so much 
as he was able to take in, about Dr. Winship’s 
principal address on “Professional Vitality,” sub- 
headed as self-consciousness, class-consciousness, 
and sub-consciousness, the rapt attention of the 
audience, their enjoyment of the almost Gaelic 
vivacity of the speaker, and the gems of thought 
scattered through the discourse, furnish sufficient 
tribute to its success. 

And so the curtain fell on one of the most 
successful institutes the writer has known about 
for many years. 
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KINDERGARTEN HAND-WORK IN.GERMANY AND 
AT HOME 


FANNIE A. 


SMITH 


Principal Kindergarten Training School, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In looking at any specialized result of man’s 
work we are led to inquire into what brought it 
to its present condition. So in investigating the 
hand-work of the German kindergartens last 
summer we saw everywhere racial characteristics 
that were right interesting. The German mind 
is such a frugal, patient, thoughtful mind that we 
expect to see these qualities right in the kinder- 
garten as elsewhere. 

We visited kindergartens in all the large cities, 
and saw splendid exhibits of their work; saw 
too, the children at work, and everywhere we 
went we noted these three or four character- 
istics :-— 

1. Attention to fine detail work. 

2. Economy in use of material. 


3. A tendency to hold to early ideals. 

4. A little slowness in freedom of expression. 

1. The smallness of the work everywhere im- 
pressed us. In Blankenberg we saw a_ kinder- 
garten that was perhaps as true to our American 
ideal as we found anywhere. There was a charm- 
ing spirit of doing, and little attempt, apparently, 
to display a program for company. But the 
hand-work was small and finical. In another place 
basketry samples were so fine as to cause com- 
ment. I asked the head kindergartner if the 
children did these fine pieces, and she said: “Oh 
yes, they are very skilful in weaving them.” In 
another kindergarten they were making trains of 
cars out of black paper. Each car, when com- 
pleted, was about two inches long, and was fur- 
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nished with rows of windows, cut out on each 
side—the whole product so tiny that we would 
have felt nervous at attempting the form our- 
selves. Again we asked the kindergartner if the 
little ones found this difficult, and the answer was: 
“Oh, no, they can do very beautiful, fine work.” 
And I feel sure we find the reason back in the 
generations of fine hand-workers. 

2. Economy of Material—Everywhere we saw 
such a careful saving of pieces and bits that could 
be used at some time or other in the construction 
of small articles. The boxes from Welsbach 
burners were converted into charming automo- 
biles, the idea carried out so faithfully that the 
parts were painted with shiny enamel paint. Tin 
foil tops of wine bottles (this especially true near 
the Rhine) were inverted and turned into cunning 
little pails by the addition of a strip for a bail. 
Corrugated paper made the finest round towers, 
one section fitted into another and graded to a 
point. These, too, were painted and decorated. 
Safety match boxes were turned into many prac- 
tical little forms. Loops were cut from paper to 
make the linked chains: we use in our sinks, and all 
the little pieces that fell out were used as decora- 
tions on other articles. In all these cases there was 
evidenced an economy of waste material, and a 
lavish use of time and thought in reconstructing, 
and a faithful adherence to the lines of the form 
to be copied that were truly wonderful and ad- 
mirable, and would probably never be seen out- 
side of Germany. 

3. The tendency to hold to early ideals was 
quite to be expected in a country where kinder- 
garten was born. The little patterns that were 
used in kindergarten years ago, and almost for- 
gotten by us in our rush toward new ideas, were 
seen everywhere. In the sewing there was an 
exhibition of fine outline work, and also a very 
hopeful tendency toward the larger industrial side, 
as the over-hand work of sewing edges together, 
where a child really sees that he is sewing to some 
purpose. 

In one or two collections there was a _ good 
showing Of weaving other than ‘the fine paper 
work—rush and reed weaving, plaiting, etc., also 
quite a predominance of such work as weaving 
and lapping for frames. 

In paper folding there was quite a development 
from the early geometrical forms, larger, more 
constructive forms were in evidence, and also, I 
must confess, the most ingenious “life forms” I 
ever saw. Two of us spent nearly an hour in a 
certain collection trying to penetrate the mysteries 
of some fascinating folds, and I must confess not 
with success. 

Their paper cutting showed for the most part 
the same characteristics of fineness of pattern, 
precision and accuracy of work, and patient atten- 
tion to detail. There were attempts at larger, 
freer work, but they seemed to be rather experi- 
mental, and I saw very little of our free-hand 
cutting. 

4. Free Expression—So much of the hand 
work seemed to be done by dictation, and not 
from some inner impulse actuating the child in 
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doing it in a creative, free manner; and yet the 
youngsters seemed happy in carrying out these 
dictations. But when some opportunity for free 
expression was allowed, it was interesting to 
note the ingenious devices those little German 
minds and hands wrought. 

We visited many kindergartens, and probably 
the best in Germany, but a few weeks are all 
too short to make thorough investigations and 
accurate comparisons between the work of the 
two countries. 

We find that the same points can be noted in 
our American kindergartens. Our country is 
large, and every kind of so-called kindergarten 
work is done here. We have swung rapidly from 
one extreme to another, first, work so fine as to 
evoke the criticisms of physicians and schoolmen, 
then work so large as to be awkward for the 
little hands, and not particularly appealing to the 
artistic sense. Now we are reaching a saner 
ground, and giving the child what he needs for 
physical development, and what he craves to 
satisfy his inner activity. 

We are not so economical as the Germans in 
our use of material. Our tendency is to use 
and use lavishly. We are constantly buying new, 
when sometimes the old can be converted into 
just as good a medium. We do use bits of 
paper, boxes, button moulds, spools, and corru- 
gated paper too; but I have found that we do not 
treasure them and use them as conscientiously as 
our sister kindergartners across the sea. We love 
to order the machine made, rightly perhaps, on 
account of its superior accuracy, and the amount 
of time saved in its preparation, if our aim is 
speed; but if we consider the discipline in patient 
preparation, and the joy of using up bits that had 
been considered worthless, then the German chil- 
dren are getting better values than ours from the 
work. 

Early ideals are with us too. If we travel from 
Boston to Chicago we would find many kinder- 
gartners who are holding religiously to the first 
teachings of their training school, feeling it a 
crime,to deviate from the use of gift and occupa- 
tion as they were first demonstrated. But the 
stronger tendency, I fancy, is to swing away from 
them. We are in a strong reactionary current, 
that is sweeping us on rather rapidly, and we must 
look to it that we are not carried way beyond 
our depth. Better a little of the German conser- 
vatism. 

Wherever we went we were met by warm- 
hearted kindergartners, who longed to show us 
their work, and to hear about ours. 

If you are interested to know the early work 
of kindergartens in Frankfort, read the short 
article in April Kindergarten Review of the 
“Three F’s,” as they have been called, Fliedner, 
Foelsing, and Froebel, and if possible some time 
visit the little room where the hand-work of 
Froebel’s pupils is displayed. It is very quaint 
and simple and old-fashioned, we might say, but, 
oh, so beautifully done! 

Then visit the wonderful exhibit of Fraulein 
Coppius. There we saw wonderful hand-work. 
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In her own home she has shown the most un- 
tiring energy in working out the ideas of Froebel, 
not alone with the prescribed gifts and occupa- 
tions but with all manner of bits and scraps that 
might otherwise be overlooked in a household, 
and the result is a most ingenious and instructive 
collection. 

Then hear the heartfelt welcome of Fraulein 
Klostermann at Blankenburg: “A great moment 
has come for the adherents of the Froebel educa- 
tional ideas on the two sides of the Atlantic. You 
have come with the expectation of finding 
Froebel’s method applied in all our schools, and 
you will be disappointed that such is not the case. 
The German government has not helped us in 
our progress as we could wish. We hope to hear 
how you apply the principles of our great master 
in your educational systems.” 

And then Frau Bach, in summing up the work 
as it has been carried on in Frankfort, says: “In 
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our Froebel land of Germany the kindergarten 
movement and the whole social task is moving 
steadily in the direction of creative and productive 
work and satisfactory progress in human culture.” 

I cannot sum up the work we are trying to do 
in our own land better than to quote the words 
of Miss Hoxie in Kindergarten Review for 
January, 1911: “The whole trend of kindergarten 
occupation is away from that which aims for the 
mathematical development of the child, toward 
that which tends to increase his creative and 
imaginative powers; away from elaborateness and 
intricacy, toward broadness, simplicity, and free- 
dom; away from sedentary and indoor activities, 
toward those which may be pursued in the open 
air; away from forms of expression in which he 
is simply a passive follower of dictation toward 
those in which he is intelligently and wholly 
active; away from an abstract adult goal toward 
one that is childlike and concrete.” 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES. A Re- 
port Upon Education Throughout the World. Being 
the 1911 volume of “The Annals of Educational Prog- 
ress.” By John Palmer Garber, Phi Ds assistant su- 
perintendent, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincett Company. Cloth. 387 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Garber is rendering a most important service to 
libraries, teachers, schools, and the public by giving a 
great deal of information that is suggestive. The book 
must be judged by what it is and not by what it fails to 
do. While it is inevitably second-hand information it 
reveals a remarkable grasp of what is being written 
about what is being done. It gives in admirable form 
sixty pages on recreation and its development in school 
in 1911, ten pages on work with defectives, twenty-five 
pages on vyoctational and industrial ,edueationy twenty- 
five pages on various school problems and conditions, 
forty pages on_various classes _of schools, twelve. pages 
on higher education. Then follow studies.in the profes- 
sional features of the teacher’s life, social problems, for- 
eign schools, educational meetings, and education in the 
States. 





FIFTH READER. By Kate F. Oswe]l and C. B. Gil- 
bert, former superintendent of schools at St. Paul and 
Rochester. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. 499 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

This is Book VI. of the American School Readers 
Series, published by the Macmillan Comnany, and is in- 
tendéd for use in graded schools in grades five and six, 
and for use by older pupils in rural schools. Nothing 
can exceed the good taste with which the selections in 
this reader have been made. Pupils using it are in the 
company of the finest bits—in prose and poetry—in our 
English literature. .And the variety of the selections 1s 
one of its most commendable features; the grave and the 
gay having each its appropriate place. Any pupil with a 
love for reading pleasant and wholesome stories will 
find this a most attractive book. And then the questions 
for study that accompany each selection are not in any 
sense stilted or dry, but must surely stir the-pupil’s 
mind to careful yet interested thinking about what has 
been read. Where netessary footnotes explain terms 
and allusions that might without them be obscure. The 
text also is in good large type that cannot possibly 
Strain the eyes. , 


THE LITERARY READER. By the same authors and 
Same publishers. Cloth. 590 pp. Price, 80 cents, net. 
This is the crown of the American School Readers 

Series. In typography and general arrangement it is 

mot unlike the Fifth Reader just reviewed. But the se- 

lections are of a hi gher grade, specially adapted for use 

the eighth and ninth gfades oi the graded schools, 
and by students undertaking the serious studies of liter- 
ature in the first year of the high school. The works of 
many of the most eminent authors have been winnowed, 
and’sam="*s of the choicest of the wheat are here pre- 


The authors are too numerous to 
have all by common consent been 
And the selections {rom them 
Each of the authors has 
which is of decided 


served and presented. 
be named, but they 
placed in the highest rank. 
represent their masterpieces. 


a brief. biographical introduction, 

value. Then sane and helpful interrogations succeed 
each selection or grouvn of selections. And an admir- 
able vocabulary is arranged as a fittir~ close to the 





reader. It is all in all a most worth- compilation, 
IDEALS AND ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION. By 
William Wallace Stetson. Selected from his manu- 


scripts by Mrs. Rebecca Jane Stetson and Everett S. 


Stackpole. For sale by Mrs. R. J. Stetson, Auburn, 
Maine. Cloth. 236 pp. Portrait and other illustra- 
tions. Price, $1.50. 


Mr. Stetson was born at Greene, Maine, June 17, 1849, 
and “quietly fell asleep Julv 1, 1910.” From eighteen to 
thirty-five years of age he lived and taught in the Mid- 
dle West; from thirty-five to forty-five he was superin- 
tendent of schools of Auburn, Maine; from 1895 to 1908 
he was state superintendent of Maine; from Colby Col- 
lege, 1902, he received the degree of doctor of laws and 
the same honor from Monmouth College, Illinois, in ~ 
1908; and as a lecturer on educational topics he had few 
equals in popular demands. Seventy pages of the book 
are devoted to a vivid biographical sketch which will be 
heartily welcomed by his host of friends all over the 
country. Ninety pages are given to his addresses and 
various writings, while the closing si ixty- five pages are 
devoted to “His Last Vision,” which relates to his “will” 
of forty-six pages descriptive of the kind of university 
which he had in mind when his property shall amount to 
$10,500,000. 


GREYFRIAR’S BOBBY. By Eleanor Atkinson. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Cloth. Illustrated. 292 pp. 
Price, $1.20, net. 

Is this a second “Black Beauty”? This story of 


Bobby, the Skye terrier, ought to do for neglected dogs 
what “Black Beauty” has done for abused horses. This 
remarkable story and the “Houn’ Dawg” song of the 
hour should inaugurate the noblest kind of a crusade and 
a generation with humanitarian purpose and 


give us 

spirit. The story of “Greyfriar’s Bobby” is claimed to 
be true to the letter. Bobby was so beloved that tene- 
ment dwellers kept their windows washed that they 


might see his frolics. It ‘is a rainbow story, since one 
always smiles through his tears as he reads these pages. 
AS TO READING: AN ADAPTATION. By James 
F. Willis of Philadelphia. Published by the author, 
1427 Euclid avenue, Philadelphia. Heavy paper. 
(4x6.) Price, 20 cents. 
It would not be easy to find so many vital, interesting, 
and suggestive sentences about “reading” in one book, 
though it have many times as many pages. Mr. Willis 
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has the rarest of arts, the saying in a single sentence 
that which others would require a page to say. No one 
can read a sentence a day of this book and not read bet- 
ter articles and books in a better way. 


FRENCH NEWSPAPER READER. With Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary. By Felix Weill. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
265 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

In the endeavor to provide new material for reading 
practice in French many novel texts have been prepared 
and published. The idea of a selection from newspapers 
and magazines actually published in France, however, ts 
not only new, but a very useful one. Weill’s French 
Newspaper Reader is a collection of interesting material 
from papers such as Le Temps, Le Matin, L’Illustration, 
and others, and the subjects covered are as various as 
one finds in the most enterprising American papers. 
The passages are well chosen and interesting, consisting 
of news items of minor interest, accidents, sporting news, 
editorials, literary and dramatic news, advertisements, 
etc., and especially descriptions at once vivid and instrue- 
tive of the Paris floods, of the great French strike, and 
of the developments in aviation, in which the French 
have shown such enthusiasm. The illustrations also are 
extremely interesting. The book is excellently adapted 
for supplementary reading, but the addition of thirty-two 
exercises, in the form of conversational questions based 
on the text, makes it no less valuable in that direction. 
The notes and vocabulary are well written and full, and 
should add measurably to the student’s practical knowl- 
edge of the language. 


DEMOCRATIC ENGLAND. By Percy Alden, M. P. 
With an introduction by Charles F. G. Masterman. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 271 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Alden has had an unusually fruitful career in the 
House of Commons working in the cause of social re- 
form. His experience with the working classes in East 
London and his visits and studies in America, Australia, 
and New Zealand have given him an exceptionally good 
foundation for legislative work. He has come to the 
conclusion that the function of the state is much wider 
than seemed possible to our predecessors. The state 
must take up a policy of social reconstruction. Our 
social system must have an ethical basis. “A high stan- 
dard of comfort for the masses of the working people is 
the final test of true wealth for any nation. It is to the 
problem of raising the general standard of comfort for 
the working classes that the democracy of Great Britain 
is now addressing itself.” , Such is the general situation. 
In the remaining chapters of the book Mr. Alden takes 
up nine distinct problems: The child and the state, sweat- 
ing, the unemployed, state insurance against sickness, 
old age, housing the poor, municipal ownership, the 
labor movement, and land and the landless. He states 
his facts fairly and clearly, and his presentation leaves a 
deep impression with the reader. 


OUR LITTLE POLISH COUSIN. By Florence E. 
Mendel. 


OUR LITTLE DANISH COUSIN. By Luna May 
Innes. 
583 Beacon street, Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 


Decorative cover. Each illustrated with full-page 

plates in tint. Price, 60 cents per volume. 

These are two of the forty-five volumes in the Little 
Cousin Series. As a whole they cover all the interesting 
countries and furnish an exceedingly valuable aid in 
geography. Here the child, from his own standpoint, 
sees every country, its geography, history, industries, 
customs, art, literature, and other features especially 
characteristic of each. Denmark, though one of the 
smallest countries, is peculiarly fascinating from its in- 
dividuality and from its important place in history at 
crucial times. 

NATURE STORIES. By Mary Gardner of Duluth. 
Every Child’s Series. Illustrations by Ethel Blossom 
and Helen Babbitt. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 254 pp. Price, 40 cents, net. 

This is an interesting group of eighteen stories of an 
historical nature, admirably told by the author of the 
Plam Book. Boys as well as girls will read every one of 
these stories, and that is the first requisite of a book for 
boys and girls, and from it they will get valuable glimpses 
of life of noble heroes in various lands, so that the book 
is as infofming as it is fascinating. 
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LETTERS FROM COLONIAL CHILDREN. By 
Eva March Tappan. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 318 
pp. Price, 65 cents. 

When one is looking carefully through hundreds of 
books a year he has a sense of relief that is exhilarating 
when he comes upon an entirely new idea, and this is 
heightened when the new thought is that of one whom 
he has long known in books, as in these “Letters From 
Colonial Children,” by Eva March Tanpan. Children 
will enjoy these letters for themselves, and, more, be- 
cause they will appreciate the light they throw upon their 
school history work. The letters are planned to give an 
idea of how life in some of the representative American 
colonies might, have seemed to children. There is his- 
torical accuracy except in the language employed. With 
seventeenth-century phrases it would have been impossi- 
ble to reproduce with any degree of verisimilitude the 
familiar parlance of the children of three centuries ago. 
It is wiser to trust to modern English and not attempt 
an unsatistactory imitation. 


— 


PLAYTIME GAMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TOLD IN STORY FORM. By Emma C. Dowd. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. 23] 
pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 

The zeal for educating as well as entertaining children 
through games is bringing out books in large numbers, 
from various points of view, and is developing much lit- 
erary ingenuity. This book gives the best of children’s 
games, describes them adequately, and all through is a 
bright and everyway attractive story. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


By HENRY E. BOURNE 
and ELBERT J. BENTON 


Professors of History in Western Reserve University 
A new book for the sixth grade based on the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Eight of the Ameri” 
can Historical Association. The purpose is to teach 
that our civilization had its beginnings in the Old 
World, and to lead pupils to think of our country 
in its true historical setting. Two-thirds of the book 
are given to this introductory history, and the remain- 


der to the period of discovery and exploration. 
CLOTH. 270 PAGES. ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 


HEALTH IN HOME AND 


TOWN 
By BERTHA M. BROWNE 


This book continues the course begun in the 


author's “ Good Health for Girls and Boys.” 





CLOTH. 300 PAGE®. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
D.C. HEATH & GO,, Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago London 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be 
| inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
yvailable, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ould be received by the editor not 
ter than Friday preceding date of 
ister 











MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 16-19: Fifth annual Rural Life 
Conference, University of Vir- 
ginia; director, Charles G. Maphis. 


July 24-30: First International Eu- 
renics Congress, London; David 
Start Jordan, president, American 
Consultation Committee. 

92-97: Second International 

Moral Education Congress, The 

Hague; Felix Adler, chairman 

American Committee. 


October 18: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter. 

October 23-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, 
A. Allan, Augusta. 

October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8. Wright, St. Albans, president. 


August 


November 6-8: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Omaha; 


president, E. L. Rouse. 


November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; president, 
Percy G. Bugbee, Normal school, 
Oneonta; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 


November 28-30: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago; sec- 
retary, J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teach- 
ers College. 


December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
geles; president, J. A. Cranston, 
Santa Ana; secretary, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


December 26-28: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock; 
president, J. P. Womack, Magnolia. 


December 26, 27, 28: Central Divi- 
sion of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, 
State University of Iowa. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 








VERMONT. 

JOHNSON. Miss Mary A. 
Laselle of the Newton, Mass., Tech- 
nical high school writes us of a pleas- 
ant summer in Johnson, Vermont:— 

“To attend a summer school in the 
charming little village of Johnson, 
Vermont, was a most delightful and 
helpful experience to the forty or 
more girls,—yes,—and one young 
man, who attended the sixth annual 
summer session of the Johnson Nor- 
mal school. Surrounded by forest- 
clad hills, broken up at many points 
by the beautiful Lamoille river, the 
town of Johnson is an ideal place for 
summer study. Class lectures and 
recitations made up the morning 
work, and the afternoon was devoted 
to individual help determined by the 
Needs of the pupils. The subjects 
Given were practical arts in the 
School, gardening, elementary schoo! 
Science, rural school opportunities, 
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school sanitation, ‘mechanical and 
freehand drawing, and construction 
in wood, raffia, and basketry. There 
was no charge for tuition th this 
spot where nature has so lavishly be- 
stowed great gifts, and board was 
very low. Vermont deserves credit 
for maintaining such a summer 
school. It must be an important 
factor in solving the rural _ school 
problem.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Home and School 
Association in its Tune News-Lette: 
gives a thorough account of the pur- 
pose and requirements of the fifteen 
high schools and the various evening 
schools in the city, which is a great 
help to children finishing school and 
to teachers who have to give 
advice. This “high school and after 
school number” of the News-Letter 
contains.also letters from prominent 
merchants and business men on “The 
Value of an Education,” “Bread and 


3utter Education,” and “After 
School,” 
NORTON. The Chartley gram- 


mar school of this city, Miss Wini- 
fred Miller, principal, has become 
one of the most progressive schools 
in the country. The boys do many 
things in manual training both at 
home and at school, and the girls do 
much in domestic science; but the 
school breaks all records in the is- 
suing of a magazine, the School, 
twenty-eight pages. It has much 
local history of value. The town 
was bought of Myles Standish. The 
first schoolmaster, in 1719, was to be 
paid for three-months’ teaching not 
more than $10. In 1791 the teacher 
was a woman, and she received three 
shillings a week for eight weeks. 
NORTHAMPTON. The school 
committee has authorized the super- 
intendent and the school physician to 
appoint a school nurse at a salary of 
$500. Superintendent Congdon has 
been re-elected for the eighth time. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. The 
$1,000,000 endowment fund, the col- 
lection of which was completed at the 
June commencement, is the third 
sum of like size collected during the 
administration of President Faunce. 

Dr. Alfred H. Jones of Cornell 
University has been appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Brown Uni- 
versity, to succeed Dean Meiklejohn, 
who has been elected to the presi- 
dency of Amherst. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. Superintendent Charles 
W. Cole’s annual report gives a de- 
tailed account of the open-air school 
which was started early in 1911. He 
also calls attention to the prospective 
new high school building, new ward 
buildings, new vocation centre, and 
apparatus for exercise in school 
yards. 


BROOKLYN. The trustees of 
Adelphi College have authorized the 
establishment of a school of peda- 
gogy, under the direction of Dr. A. 
C. Fradenburgh, who has charge of 
the winter courses for teachers and 
of the summer session of the college. 
Instruction will be given in the after- 
noons and evenings, according to the 


desire of the members of the classes. 
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Each course will count toward a col- 
lege degree, for which credit will be 
given by the state and city. Regular 
college work will be done, and ar 
least thirty hours will be required for 
each course. Dr. Fradenburgh lays 
emphasis on the fact that every class 
will be limited to fifty members—it 
will be a class rather than an audi- 
ence. The purpose is to conserve 
the interests of teachers in the pub- 
lic schools. The fee will be only $5 
for a thirty-hours’ course. Among 
the courses which Dr. Fradenburgh 
has announced are: Two courses by 
Leon W. Goldrich, principal of Pub- 
lic School No. 167, on “General 
Methods of Teaching” and “Special 
Methods of Teaching in Arithmetic, 
History, and Geography.” Two 
courses by William F. Kurz, princis 
pal of Public School No. 158, og 
“Methods in English” and “Methods 
in Oral English.” A course in “The 
History and Principles of Educas 
tion,” by Joseph A. Haniphy, princi 
pal of Public School No. 126. James 
J. Reynolds, principal of Publie 
ScHoor’'’'No. fs and other well- 
known school men will also give 
courses. It is the hope and expecta- 
tion of a number of persons that the 
school of pedagogy at Adelphi Col- 
lege will take the place of the courses 
which have been given under the aus- 
pices of the B. T. A, and that the 
association will co-operate in making 
the college in fact the Brooklyn 
Women’s College. This, it is be- 
lieved, is an opportunity second to 
none in any city in the country. 
NEW YORK CITY. The audi- 
tor of the board of education, H. R. 
M. Cook, has worked out a measure 
of the relative cost to the city of the 
various branches of the public school 
system. It has always been the cus- 
tom in school systems heretofore to 
record the per capita cost of the va- 
rious activities, ascertaining it by di- 
viding the total expenditures for each 
activity by the register or attendance 
or both in them. Auditor Cook be- 
lieves that this is not an accurate 
measure of relative costs because 
some activities are in session longer 
than others. In order to tell exactly 
the relative expense to the city of the 
different activities it is necessary, he 
contends, to ascertain not the per 
capita cost alone but the per capita 
cost per hour of service rendered, 
He finds the truant schools the most 
expensive and the evening high and 
trade schools next. The vacation 
playgrounds are the cheapest, while 
the day elementary schools are al- 
most as cheap. Elementary day 
schools cost only 3.577 cents per 
hour, whereas high schools cost 
three times as much—9.276 cents. 
Truant schools cost 19.078 cents; 
evening trade schools, 12.701 cents, 
and the training schools, 11.955 cents. 
The total cost of instruction was as- 
certained to be $23,142,399.30, and of 
supplies, books, etc., $1,275,381.22, 
bringing the total cost up to $24,- 
417,780.55. The relative proportions 
for the various activities are: Day 
elementary schools, 81.57 per cent.; 
day high schools, 14.46 per cent.; 
evening elementary, 1.44 per cent.; 
evening high and trade schools, 1.76 
per cent.; training schools, .94 per 
cent. The elementary schools, how- 
ever, give a much larger proportion 
of service, 87.96 per cent. of the 
total, while the day high schools give 
only 5.18 per cent. The remainder is 
divided among the other activities. 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


from September until the following June 
Makes It the 


Most Econonical and Sanitary Gover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pree. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C HOLDEN, Sec’y. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALTOONA. In his annual report 
Superintendent H. H. Baish reviews 
the advance made in the Altoona 
schools during the past four years. 
Among other things the elective sys- 
tem has been abolished, the method 
in arithmetic has been changed, de- 
partment heads have been appointea 


.in the high school, domestic science 


introduced, spelling emphasized, the 
manual training course modified, the 
teachers’ training courses’ greatly 
strengthened, patrons’ meetings and 
industrial department lectures estab- 
lished, uniform pupils’ records and 
medical inspection introduced. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit, to check the 
number of accidents involving the 
safety of school children, has dis- 
tributed thraugh the board of educa- 
tion 250,000 cautionary booklets ad- 
dressed to parents and children alike, 
urging greater precaution on the 
part of the youngsters while on the 
city’s thoroughfares going to and 
from school. 

PITTSBURGH. The summer high 
and grammar schools will be open 
from July 15 to August 23, with ses- 
sions from 8.30 to 11.30 a.m. These 
schools are intended for pupils who 
failed in one or two studies at the 
close of the term. By special in- 
struction they will be enabled to 
make up back work and enter their 
classes in September without condi- 
tions. The summer grammar school 
affords an opportunity for pupils to 
round out any half-year step in the 
seventh or eighth grades in which 
they have been promoted: condition- 
ally. Most of the high school pupils 
are taking work in Latin, German, 
English and mediaeval history, and 
elementary science. 


NEW JERSEY. 

ATLANTIC CITY. A _ meeting 
of the American Federation for Sex 
Hygiene was held here June 3. 
Methods of teaching sex hygiene ac- 
cording to age, and the difficulties of 
controlling the spread of venereal 
.diseases were the main topics of dis- 
cussion. Dean Balliet of the New 
York University of Pedagogy, Dr. 
Edward Jackson of Denver, Dr. 
Snow, assistant health officer of Cali- 


fornia; Dr. Ernest J. Lederle, health 
commissioner of New York, and Dr. 
Talcott Williams of Columbia Uni- 
versity school of journalism were the 
speakers. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Fourteen ele- 
mentary schools and three high 
schools are holding summer sessions 
of ten weeks. About 3,500 pupils are 
enrolied and eighty-four teachers 
were engaged for the work. 

CINCINNATI. The chief _fea- 
ture of the present policy of the 
University of Cincinnati, which gives 
the institution its unique position 
among American universities, is its 
consistent and well-directed effort to 
fulfill its obligations as a municipal 
institution. The department of edu- 
cation has developed into a college 
for teachers, which is closely affili- 
ated with the public school system, 
thereby assuring their mutual devel- 
opment by furnishing unusual oppor- 
tunities for professional training in 
education. The co-operative course 
organized in the college of engineer- 
ing is the result of a similar attempt 
on the part of the university to co- 
ordinate its work with the numerous 
and varied industries of the city, 
through which the _ university has 
also attained unusual distinction for 
efficient’ and up-to-date methods. In 
addition to its service in professional 
lines, the university has steadily and 
consistently developed its extension 
work in all directions. Its external 
classes, attended last year by 186 
regular students and 338 auditors, 
furnish opportunities for study to 
teachers and citizens generally. The 
Ropes lectures and other public ad- 
dresses at the university supply a 
similar need, while the unofficial lec- 
tures given by the various members 
of the faculty before clubs and soci- 
eties are also effective in stimulating 
the intellectual life of the city. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. State Superintendent 
E. T. Fairchild of Topeka, Kansas, 
was elected to the presidency of the 
National Education Association at 


the annual meeting here last week, 
defeating the candidate of the New 
York women teachers, Miss Grace 
C. Strachan. In addition to the 
president, the following officers were 
elected: Treasurer, Grace M. Shep- 
herd of Idaho; vice-presidents, Car- 
roll G. Pearse of Wisconsin, Guy 
Potter Benton of Vermont, Miss 
Mary Stromburg of Maryland, W. T. 
Barbe of West Virginia, B. W. Tor- 
reyson of Arkansas, Mrs. Helen W. 
Wixson of Colorado, L. R. Alderman 
of Oregon, Agnes E. Howe of Cali- 
fornia, Ada Van Stone Harris of 
Virginia, Amelia C. Fruchte of Mis- 
souri, and Cornelia Hultz of Michi- 
gan. Directors from the different 
states also were elected. It was 
voted that the next annual meeting 
be held in Salt Lake City, and there 
the meeting will be if the executive 
ratifies this preference vote at its 
fall meeting. 

Professor Walter Fenno Dear- 
born, recently of the school of edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of education at Harvard Univer- 
Sity 

NORMAL. The Illinois Normal 
University breaks all records in at- 
tendance upon its. summer session 
with an enrollment of 1,632. Last 
year it was 1,348. The highest en- 
rollnient “rior to.this summer was in 
1910, when it reached 1,406, so this 
year is 226 above the next best en- 
rollment. The winter enrollment 
reached 725 this year. There are 
forty-eight weeks of school, so that 
the summer school is a part of the 
real life of the school. 

WISCONSIN. 

MANITOWOC. Principal C. G. 
Stangel of the high school has is- 
sued an edict that smoking any- 
where outside of the student’s home 
will be considered a wrong, and any- 
one found guilty cannot receive any 
honor, favor, or recognition from his 
class or the school. 

MADISON. Among the changes 
in principalship and superintenden- 
cies in Wisconsin are the following: 
George M. Snodgrass of Neillsville 
goes to Oconto; W. P. Colburn of 
Viroqua goes to Rhinelander; Paul 
R. Spencer becomes principal at 
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To Superintendents and 
Boards of Education ; 
Are you! for Teachers of Music, Uxctusiveiy to 
Drawing or any al Subjects aight” ~ ‘ , 
in Public Schools? If so, here are [raining Teachers in 
some facts regarding this school which 

may be of interest to you. blic St avare) Special Subj 
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To these facts, in connection with our strong 
Faculty and the thorough training we give, 
we our success; Several large bui ‘clogs 


oted a aphle to school 
entis modern and complete, * 
YF competent, and the practical 
basis upon which the school is run is 
d by educators everywhere. 
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For more than 22 years we have S Jrawin D, T 


made a specialty of training young ren vi 
men and women to teach these,special “S i¢ nce, Domesti an 
subjects. Our graduates are teaching in 


in great demand. All our courses are de 


signed especially for Public School work. IFAININeY 
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every state in the country, and they are Ual ITaining, PAysical application. Address 


3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 









dence from 
Superintendents of Schools and 
Boards of Education. Catalogue and 
full information will be furnished on 
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Amery; W. J. Ryan at Bloomer; W. superintendent at Coffeyville, Kan- 
Q.. Blanchard at Bloomington; J. L. sas. 

Farley at Black River Falls; C. W. INDIANAPOLIS. Indiana has a 
Collman at Cedarburg; G. W. Puf- state “Child Creed.” It was em- 
fer at Clinton; C. L. Hill at Fountain podied in an address of the State 
City; J. W. Riley at_ Hayward; F. G. commissioner of health, J. N>-‘Hurty; 
Jones at Kilbourn; G. A. Benedict at before the Conference for Education 
Phillips; W. B. Robertson at Med- in the South:— 

ford; G. H. Butler at Cambridge; ~«fiverv-ehild-has-the inalienable right 
Frank E. Vitz at Lone Rock; T. M. to be borm free from» disease,» free 
Risk at Wautoma; John F. Hogan {rong deformity and witli purée blood, 
at Depere; Wakelin McNeel at Fort Every child has the inalienable right 
Atkinson; R. W. Ormsigy at Pewau- to be loved; to. have its individuality 
kee; H. C. Almy at Neillsville; M. respected; to be traimed wisely: in 
M. Ames at Viroqua; FP. Ji Holt at mind, body, and soul; to be pro- 
Middleton; E. J. Mathie at Arena; tected from . disease and from. evil 
Rov K. Johnson at Brandon; Charles persons; and to have a fair chaneé in 
A. Jahr at Brodhead; Jesse M. Reed life. In a word—to be born right 


at Campbellsport; Obed Omen at and-to-be-brought-up-imthe fear and 
Reeseville;) «and ~ Ri: Holvenstot at the admonition of God. 


Rosendale. “We hold these truths’ to be“self- 
Pikiy evident. That government is defec- 

KENTUCKY. tive which does not. strongly exert 
LOUISVILLE. Reuben Post itself to. conform to them, and to 


Halleck has resigned as principal of give them practical application in 
the Louisville Male high school. evervday life. 

His resignation comes on the eve of “Again, we accept the declaration of 
his departure for Europe on a vaca- the wise man that ‘Youth is the time 
tion, and he gives as reasons his de- to serve the Lord,’ and that we must 
sire to devote more time to writing ‘Train up a child’ in the ‘way he 
and lecturing. The determination to should go; and when he is old he will 
resign and devote his time to this not depart from it.’’ 

work came, he states, after he found ae 

he would be unable to do his writing KANSAS 

during vacations. Mr. Halleck has ALMA Superintendent E.. B. 
been connected with the school for Gift of Alma has developed a.» plan 
twenty-nine years, ever since his fo, making the community and 
graduation from Yale with the de- gchool work together,—by citizens’ 
gree of M. A. He is the author of go¢ial meetings held at the schoot- 
“Psychology and Psychic Culture,” frouse. These he describes in a re- 
“The Education of the Central Ner- cent . issue of the Kansas School 
vous System,” and two histories of Magazine :— 


literature. \ “In no case were these meetings 
7 held for a special display of school 

IOWA. work but rather to furnish an oppor- 
MUSCATINE. Principal I. H. tunity for the people to come to- 


McIntire has been elected superin- gether for a social time and to dis- 
tendent. 


cuss questions of school and com- 
munity interest. During the discus 
sion there was always an attempr 
made to direct the line of discussion 
and dfap siiggestions of What might 
be possible. in certain directions, at- 
ways being careful not to make open 
criticism of prevalent. ideas. -These 
meetings..have..beenheld. sometimes 
in the,afternoon but «more often in 
thé) evening, tarid) usually niusic was 
interspersed during’ the social part 
to aid sociability. At first invitations 
were printed and sent to all citizens. 
The school children addressed and 
carried the inyitations to their par- 
ents, while the’ others’ "were -senr 
through the mail. After the people 
understood’ the “meetings “a~reneral 
invitation in =school and in the locat 
Naners was “all that was mecessary 
The meetings have increased in fre- 
quency until by request of the people 
we now attempt to hold ome each 
month. 

“We feel that the results. have 
amply repaid the éffort’ By means 
of these .meetings public opinion has 
been directed at least in a consider- 
able degree. The people meeting to- 
gether and discussing questions come 
to understand each other © better, 
which has largely overcome school 
factions. All changes. introduced 
have been understood and favored by 
the community, therefore making 
them more permanent and larger in 
results. Im° making a plan of pro- 
cedure we have attempted to utilize 
semtiments that already existed and 
to create others. A sentiment for 
music and athletics already existed 
and has been used. Music was in- 
troduced into the grades and high 
school. This led to the organization 
of an orchestra and the development 
of chorus work. Athletics was en- 





INDIANA. 
CONNERSVILLE.  Superintend- 
ent G. M. Wilson, who resigns to 
take up work at Columbia, turns over 
the schools organized on a fine basis 





SAPOLIO 


of co-operation and devotion to Su- The big cake that does not waste, 


perintendent E. * Rickert of 
Maquoketa, Iowa. Mr. Rickert has 


bees, superintendent i» Maaweke gcattep or melt. CLEANS SCOURS 


that he had ten years’ experience in 


“VALPARAISO. -Evgexe skinkte, POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 


who has been principal of the high 


school since .1908, has been elected 
to succeed A. A. Hughart as super- GARRET. 


intendent. Mr. Hughart becomes 


wept ot ee ree, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *%°" 
New York, N.Y. 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bldg. 


Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col., 920 Central Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
S.C, 70.College St. Savings Bank Bullding Los Angeles, Cally 343 Douglas Bldg, 


: R AGENCY > Spokane, Washington > Year 
_ =e 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY **S.xa"in-" 
Chicago, Il. 


Som aad Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
oad a pasa B ess” Western « O Building, Spokane, 


our new booklet ‘‘Teach asa Bus 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 

THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Betablished 1885. Telephone, Hay. 1678 











clients. YOU want 








MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years ef successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


The Agency for Qualified Teachers 


We are now in need ef hundreds of qualified teachers for Grades, High Scheols, Manua 
Training, Commercial and Domestic Science positions throughout the entire West. We 
may be able to put you ina better position than you weuld secure through your own indi- 
vidual efforts. Booklet, ‘‘ How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion,’’ with all the 
laws of certification of teachers of the Western States, free to members. Write vs today. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHER'S AGENCY 2°32" 21s tor; Sons fo™ 








Some New Books 





Publisher. 


Ginn & Co., 
“ee “ 


Title. 


The Normal Child and Primary Education 
Leading Facts of Geography 
The Pierce Spellers.............. oie “ 
Pageants and Pageantry 
King’s Inside Finishing. ........--....... ore King American Book Company, N. Y. 
Mouth Hygiene and Mouth Sepsis Marshall J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
The Burden of Poverty Dele B. W. Huebsch, N. ¥ 
The Progress of a United People Barstow [Ed.] The Century Co., * 
Explorers and Settlers...... ....--+-.-.+seeeeees “ “ “ a” 
The Colonists and the Revolution. .............. “ “ 
A New Nation.... " “ “ “ “ “ 
My Demon Motor Boat Fitch Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
The Young Crusaders Atwater ‘ “ “ “ 
Pin Money Suggestions Babcock ‘ “ “ “ 
Wildenbruch’s Die Raben-Steiner Ford {Ea.] D.C. Heath & Co., * 
Selections from Caesar.............. . .---Towle & Jenks “ “ “s “ 
Our Little Polish Cousin Mendel L. C. Page & Co., N. Y. 
In Oldest England ot re 4 Lengmens, Green & Co,,_ “* 
Current Educational Activities. Garber J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
Education 
The American Secondary School eS 
Principles and Methods ef Teaching Reading.. 
Letters from a Father to His Son on Enter- 
ing College. ...-----.-- 


Author. 
Gese]] 


Price. 
Boston $1.25 
a) “ 


zl || 


“e ‘< “ 


Szteeeee 


ae 


Thorndike The Macmillan Co., N. Y¥. 
Sachs e ee “ ot) 


— ee 
Ssh 


Taylor “ ae “ 


The Platt & Peck Co.,N.Y. — 


Thwing 














couraged, but eligibility dependent 
on keeping up school work enforced. 
This has increased the number of 
victories in athletics, while it has cut 
down the number of athletes. No li- 
brary existing in town and only a 
few reference works in school, at one 


the purpose of teaching governmental 
processes and parliamentary regula- 
tions as well as developing the re- 
sponsibility of citizenship. After 
two years of talking and suggestion 
sewing and agriculture were intro- 
duced and made as practical and help- 
of our first meetings a ne x tpi] Ws pd@ssible.» After one year of in- 
started that has resulte@ in a sch struetion in these subjects funds were 
library which is open to the public. voted to install cooking for a full 
The library now has nearly 1,000 vol- unit of work, and the sewing course 
umes, of refererice, sand Scirculatin ‘Was increased to two years with pre- 
bOoks, 4 reading table with™sevéfh o liminary work “in ‘the gradés. The 
the best magazines besides numerous same meeting authorized the pur- 
bylletinsy pamphtets, college papers,) “chase of a tract of land for athletics 
ttc.” The library. is only partially «and agriculture. Twelve acres. were 
catalogued as yet, but with the op-_ secured at the-edge of town and not 
ortunity that it offers the schoo] . far. irom school.. The best. of this 
fis been able to develop an interest land was laideoff-for agricultural pur- 
in debate and the pupils are becOm- poses, and the remaining part made 
ing familiar with the great social and into a park with an athletic field ar 
political questions of the day» In one end. The city hag joined the dis- 
addition student government has trict, and a small ‘but’ beautriul park 
been organized in the high school for ‘is being completed. As a result of 














TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexeg 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

tts. Coed 
Department for the pedagogical ané@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pite 
man, Principal. 


y es 
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one of the recent meetings there ig 
now crystallizing a sentiment that will 
enable us to give some systematic. in- 
struction in eugenics and social pur- 
ity. Another result of the meetings 
this year is that nearly 100 boys and 
girls are learning industry and help- 
ing to beautify the town by caring 
for vegetable and flower gardens of 
their own. Along this line we help 
them to get bulletins and give some 
other aid. Each boy and girl keeps 
a definite account of all expense and 
labor and of produce raised. All of 
chese things are helping in one of the 
great purposes of school, namely, to 
make more*intelligent and honest 
citizens. Already the effect has been 
shown in the formation of better 
habits, a higher grade of school work, 
a cleaner sport, a purer life, and 
higher ideals.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

OPP. The schools look to @ 
prosperous year under the direction 
of the recently-elected superintend- 
ent, Grady Corbitt of Ozark. 


OKLAHOMA. 


TULSA. Work has begun for a 
new dormitory for girls at Henry 
Kendall College. The building will 
be constructed of re-enforced con- 
crete, and will be three stories high 
and fireproof, and will cost about 
$40,000. Robertson hall for girls will 
be converted into a dormitory for 
boys. It is planned to build a gym- 
nasium and possibly a library build- 
ing. Recently Tulsa subscribed $40,- 
000 on a building fund for this col- 
lege, and President F. W. Hawley has 
begun a.campaign for $500,000 as an 
endowment and building fund, which 
sum he expects to get within five 
years. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES 


OREGON. 

CORVALLIS. Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, “a national and 
state institution,” has issued a most 
attractive booklet illustrating the 
work and pleasure at the institution 
and setting forth the program in all 
the courses from poultry husbandry 
and forestry and mining engineering 
to music and industrial pedagogy. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


CALIFORNIA. 


SACRAMENTO. @wonew $4,000 
kindergarten buildings will be erected 
here during the summer. 
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~Hunter-ess.’ Armstrong and Fora 
| another clever team of newcomers, 


hae ¥ Original. Claude M. Roode, 
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Reports and Pamphiets Received 
United States Bureau of Education 


"Colonial New York.” 


ham, and Marion, Mass. 


L. Ames, principal of the Brown 
School, Hartferd, before _Con- 
necticut Woman’s Council of Edu- 


cation. 


West Chester, Pennsylvania, State 


Normal school. 1912 ‘vatalog. 
George M. Phillips, principal. 





Education Association Officers 


Classical Association of the South 
and Middle West: Grove E. Barber, 
University of Nebraska, president; 
J. E. Harry, University of Cincin- 
mati, vice-president; H. J. Barton, 
University ‘of lllinois, secretary- 
treasurer. : 

‘American Federation for Sex Hy- 
giene: Dr. Prince A. Morrow, 
resident; Henry L. Higginson, 

ston, treasurer; Dr. Robert N. 
Willson, Philadelphia, secretary. 

‘Alabama State School Improvement 
Association: Mrs. E. D. Thames, 
Greenville, president; Mrs. F. J. 
McNeel, Autaugaville, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. B. Aird, Birmingham, 
secretary; Mrs. W. K. Limscott, 
Mobile, treasurer. 

Wisconsin- County Superintendents’ 
Association: Superintendent C. W. 
Meisnest, Manitowoc, president; 
Miss Helen Martin, Walworth, 
vice-president; Miss May Mc- 
Neeley, Price, secretary-treasurer. 

American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf: A. L. E. Couter, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, president; Ed- 
mund Lyon, Rochester, N. Y., 
first vice-president; Harris Tay- 
for, Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., general-secretary: Fred- 
@ick Bichelberger, Washington, 
D. C., treasurer 


BOSTON THEATRES 





B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Next week will mark the fourth 
and last week of “The Meistersingers 
Camping Out” at B. F. Keith’s thea- 
fre. For the last week of their suc- 
cessful engagement a good program 
©i popular and semi-operatic airs 
Ras been selected, including several 
fine solos. This will be the last op- 
portunity that will be given this 
Summer to the people of New Eng- 
land to hear this great organization 
Of male voices. Kate Elinore and 
Sam Williams will make their first 
Sppearance in their newest and latest 

travesty, “The Hunter and the 


/tWo comedians who bring something 


Wonderful] aerial artist and tight 
expert, wil] return after a long 
bsence, and other features will be 
fedo, the Italian violinist; the 


BS oe 4 


‘Bulletin 1912: No. 12. “The Dutch 
Schools of New Netherland and | boy’s private schoo! in Irvi 


Oregon. Nineteenth Biennial Re- | position. After looking the matter man teach 

? ; i th 

ort of the State Superintendent of up carefully, the = wrote toa NEW YORK ng the requined subjects 
ublic Instruction, L. R. Alderman. | ence ia private school work. He 
: Superintendent Herman N. Knox. the position, and his record was forwarded. He was ap 


“Pensions for Public Schooi | — 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





New York and California are thé three states sedebied in a corres 
SOT ndene 
MINNE A to locate a — ~—s Mn the high School in St. Cloud, Saenatetn, in m 
feloht Gretkten pence We © ornia. The principal of the private schoo! in Cali- 


eachers Agency in Syracuse, New York, in J 1 
that he wanted a head master for his school. He named a number of essentials for ae 





in the St. Cloud, Minnesota, High 
or such a position and who had previous experi- 
answered promptly that he desired to be conside for 
pointed in due order. Mail can 


Sehool, who had the right personality 


accomplish a good deal over a long distance in 


‘Annual School Reports, Ware-| an Agency that stands behind its word has tofiucees ot ow png tye CALIFORNIA 


send them so far as 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, DY. 


Teachers.” Address by Oharles vat: 


THE B 4 E W E R TEACHERS' 


Y 





ThtPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private sc : New York 
Advises parents about schools. a *g 0. PRAT? 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY intoaeces to co 


Schoo . 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Faters, ok Geke 


ernesses, forevery department of instruction recommends good schools to parents. Call om 


or address 
: Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY tet an, tor tou, ea re 


: men erd women ea 
shert metice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reli r 
Phone. No plow | 4 P P able work. Telegraph or 











with gooa general education wanted for department work i® 
PECIALISTS a and Norma’ Schoolsand Colleges in Pena- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure ny pt $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE EACH * AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-optrating Agencies in Denver and A tlavita. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN 
Pres, Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
p bap Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
© for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © “.‘cocc oS strecd bein 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior age t rior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Sesviess tren t atte a Cials 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Asei 
eet oy ate tine dies pe sts Teachers in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &St., Albany, N. Y- 


TEACHERS: ___. THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers wild 


be filled im the Middle West during the coming 
year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Now isthe time to apply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Ex-State Supt. of Schools.) Sx Uethoe enee S. Dak. 








WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . . Boston, liass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 





ng Brunettes; and Williams and 
» two dandy dancers. \ 





Leng Distance Telephone. 


Manager. 
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A. SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


ce Feet young men and women who want select J” 
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. ™ en For those who would prepare for commercial re 
fe This means that there are hi ie 
more REMINGTON POSITIONS teaching positions. 3 

than any others. Our normal department thoroughly equips for this 4 















There are over THREE- 
QUARTERS of a MILLION 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS 
in use today—more than any 
other make and more than 


Writing ie ao 
A Chain of Logic J, 


training for positions as Bookkeepers, Secretaries, 


and Stenographers. 


A course at M. C. S. gives the best training after | 


graduation. Positions are easily obtained and 


held. 




























| sk —_— ie work. There is a large demand for commercial : 1. 
. ITIES for the REMINGTON teachers. The positions pay attractive salaries. | 
o oe than for ef others. Tuition is reasonable. Pupils at M. C. S, enjoy a 
paye A a> ore the school and its surroundings. A unique and es 
| | learn the satisfying catalogue is yours for the asking. Fe a 
. - me: 
b | Remington . 
E | cama ~ = neal - 
oe WALTER LBROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL aa 
; a ; a ‘* Educationally the strongest business school in New England” © x 
m : : : : m 
a : B 156 PLEASANT STREET i 
i : : = MALDEN, MASS. be 
: National Education Association Number 
: iona 








The Chicago mecting was full of surprises. The final issue would hardly have been 
/ predicted. To understand the N. E. A. of the future you must understand the crucial period it 


Pes No one grasps the situation more clearly than Dr. Winship. For years he has known 
it from the inside. Read his intimate and discerning account of the meeting. He knows the 
people and the politics. He brings out the salient points in the program. 


The Entire Issue Given Over to the Convention 


me JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


(WEEKLY) 
A. E. WINSHIP - Editor 
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“*The only place to get educational news while it is still news.” 





: NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 Beacon St., Boston 





